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ABSTRACT V \ \ 

» m T*he report is & study of the utility of social 

reinforcement for improving Air Force training it was conducted 
through- a; field evaluation Of social. incentive instructional systems 
which would serve to improve student motivation*, classroom 
performance, and attitudes* The participants included at total of 300 
trainees from^two Air Force bases; 25 instructors were involved, two 
of whom participated in two experimental treatments. Data were 
collected bn performance records, instructor evaluation, and trainee 
attitudes. The experimental treatmerits attempted to increase the 
incidence of student" leadership behaviors and included the Baseline * 
'Control Condition^ the Leader .Attitude Training System,, 'the Leader 
Recognition System, and the Classroom Behavior Development System 
(CBDS) . The activities, coyering a period of approximately three 
months, are described for each experimental system. Statistical 
analyses were conducted to assess their impact. The general finding 
was that none -of the classroom -social • leadership, systems had any" • 
important positive or negative /^ff^ct on block examination scpres, on 
completion time, on trainee attitudes, or on instructors 1 ,assefesment 
of student performance. The CBDS had. & positive effect on* student' 
attitudes toward fellow trainees. Twenty-two tables supplement the 
discussion". Appendixes (132 pages) present 'the instructors manuals m m 
used in ttie four intervention systems and additional tabulated data. 
(Author/EC) 
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PROBLEM 

This is the final report in a series which investigated the utility 
of social reinforcement for improving Air Force technical training. 
Having identified and analyzed' incentives in a previous phase, the 
goal of the present effort was to conduct a field evaluation 6f a social 
incentive system ig a resideht training setting^ Social incentives are 
defined as those which result from personal interaction (e .g.^ recogni- 
tion, approval, encouragement, etc.) as opposed to non -social or tangible 
benefits (e.g., freedom from work details ,. time off, etc.). 

APPROACH 9 

' Four intervention conditions (or experimental treatments) were 
developed. , The aim common to all of them was to increase the incidence 
' of "leadership behavior" in the classroom. Leadership behavior was 
defined quite broadly here and encompassed such aspects' as supportive* 
assistance (showing concern, assisting in instruction, giving encourage- 
ment); command authority (keeping class in order, alerting instructor 
to problems); and group awareness (increasing the "togetherness" of the 
class, initiating friendships, helping the class reach its goals). It 
was anticipated that the enhancement of such leadership behavior would 
have a positive effect on morale within the learning atmosphere which, 
in turn, would promote higher performance and/or more satisfying con-, 
ditions under which to perform. 

The four systems differed in both complexity and the degree to 
which measures weje taken to guarantee that leadership behavior would 
be improved. They were administered* sequentially in.a^ learner centered 
avionics fundamentals course. The four treatments were: 

1) "Hawthorne Effect" Control Condition . 

Much previous research indicates that mere participation .-in an 
experiment can influence productivity-. . To guard against misinter- r 
^ preting the experimental .treatments , a special baseline group was 

. / ' constituted; thfese, srtudefltW were informed they_ were part of an experi- , 
\ > ment and extensively* interviewed on 2 successive 'days by members of ^ 
the research staff. No*further 'experimental 'intervention was done. 



l iy Leader Attitude- Training System (DVTS) 



This was intended to be £ Very weak form of intervention. , A 
booklet stressing the importance Of leadership, detailing Air Force 
expectations of .student leadership, and describing with exainples the 
desired classroom^behavior was provided to the students as part of 
their initial course handouts. No further elaboration was made. 
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' fW)3) Leader Recognition System (LRS) ; . 

In this condition trainees were required to nominate fellow 
students who had displayed classroom leadership behavior as described 
in the manual they were issued. The instructor explaineillthe manual, 
the way in which leader behaviors should be reported, and * the mechanics 
of the system. The nominations were held biweekly. Further, after 
the nominations, the instructor interviewed each student, advised him 
on how to improve, how to set goa}s,''and attempted to challenge the- 
student. No public posting of nominations was included. 

4) Classroom Behavior Development System (CBDS) . 

Additional features were added to 'the LRS described above. These 
consisted of a) more extensive group discussions, b) an acquaintance 
process wherein the class and instiuctor were to learn more about the 
background of the various class members, c) goal setting in the form 
of a psychological contract to improve leadership effectiveness, 
d) a leadership planning form' which the student used to specify be- 
haviors he would try to accomplish, and e) role allying sessions to 
show incidents of effective leadership behavior. 

" Data were collected on v an additional control group which experi- 
enced no contact whatever with the researchers . As dependent variables 
data were collected on student performance (block grades, time to com- 
pletion), student attitudes, and instructor assessments of student 
performance . 

RESULTS 

The general finding was that none of the classrocmt social leader- 
ship systems had any important positive or negative effect on block 
examination scores, on time to completion, on trainee attitudes, or 
on instructors 1 assessment of student performance. However, the most 
elaborate system (i.e., the CBDS) did have a positive effect on student 
attitudes toward fellow trainees. A secondary analysis indicated that 
student aptitude' scores were significantly related to instructors 1 
assessments of student performance, thus indicating potential bias. 

DISCUSSION ; 

That these particular systems were not effective in materially 
improving performance in technical training should not be taken as an 
.indictment of all social incentive systems. There are many alternative 
explanations for the results. First, instructors were not experienced 
in conducting some of the more complex group exercises such as acquain- 
tanceship, goal setting, and role playing. Second; the self paced 
atmosphere may have^ mitigated against a minimal amount of group cohe-w 
siveness necessary for success with^this kind of. approach— Third, the 
criteria used to judge effectiveness may have been" insensitive to A^r, 



increases in social reinforcement. For example, the already high 
test scores probably exercised a psychometric ceiling. effect ; time- 
to -completion may have been more a reflection of normative expecta- 
tion rather than being responsive to changes in motivation. Instructors 1 
assessments of student performance may have been biased by the fact the 
instructors already had knowledge of students 1 aptitude scores, finally, 
unlike the situation with tangible incentives, no contingencies between 
the. social incenti\tes and classroom performance^could be incorporated 
in this experiment. * " * 

CONCLUSIONS 

The major conclusion of this entire research effort is that the 
management of social incentives is a particularly difficult art. While 
social incentives can be identified and scaled with considerable ease, 
manipulation and management of the same incentives requires considerably 
greater effort. The scaling data show high attractiveness values for 
various 'social incentives. The results- of the field experiment show 
the positive influence of the acquaintanceship and psychological con- 
tract exercise on attitudes toward fellow trainees. Both of these 
findings underline the importance, of social factors. Obviously, more 
research needs to be done to find effective, ways of harnessing these 
powerful -forces to improve learning in Air Force settings- 
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Chapter 1 

\ * Introduction 

\ " ' ' 

Pro j ect Origins 

This project originated in two broad streams of research in the be- 
havioral sciences, one dealing with contingency management, the other 
dealing with motivation and learning. Recent developments in these two 
areas resulted in the Air Force Human Resources Laboratory initiating re- 
search on incentive reward systems (see AFHRL TR 7U-2U) and to the current 
research on social incentives in technical training* 



Objectives 

The present study was undertaken to accomplish four objectives. The 
first objective was to comprehensively review published literature on 
social incentives. A review covering all books, monographs, doctoral dis- 
sertations and journal articles in this area has been completed (Raben, 
Wood, Klimoski and Hakel, 197*0 • 

The second objective was to identify and scale' social incentives in^ 
the technical training setting. Site visits were made to the five .techni- 
cal training centers and -observations were made in a variety of different 
courses. These observations, plus the review of the literature, yielded 
over 60 social incentives potentially available in* the technical training 
environment. These incentives were scaled using multiple scaling methods 
and a previous report (Wood, Hakel, Del Gaizo and Klimoski, 1975) 
covers scale values and group differences and similarities in incentive 
attractiveness . 

The third objective was to develop social incentive instructional 
systems. Each system represents an alternative way of looking at the 
interrelationships among behavior of trainees, the adequacy of those be- 
haviors, and social incentives which are presented contingent on emission 
of desired behaviors.' Many alternative systems were considered, ranging 
from "token economies" (Ay lion & Azrin, 1968) to Hawth>rne effect groups. 
This document reports the development of several social incentive instruc- 
tional systems. 4 

The fourth and final objective of this project was to field test 
several alternative systems to study their effectiveness in improving the 
achievement and morale of technical trainees, and to study the cost 
effectiveness of the systems/ The findings of a field test in the Elec- 
tronics Fundamentals course at Lowry Technical Training Center are pre- 
sented in this report. 
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Short Summary of Literature Review 
» , 

Over kOO titles were reviewed, dealing with topics such as behavior 
modification, learning theory, educational psychology, theories of class- 
room behavior, programmed instruction, decision theory, instrumentality 
theories, motivation and expectancy theories, equity theory, wage and 
salary administration, group dynamic s,.j>ower and influence, group and in- 
dividual conflict and competition, leadership theory, attitude theories, 
person perception, interpersonal attraction, exchange theory, attribution 
theory, reactance theory, personality theory, and nonverbal communication 
(Raben_et_al_, 197*4). 

— 4 

f The major conclusions of the review are the following: - 

- 1. Previous, research on social reinforcement has primarily 
^ studied verbal praise as the reinforcer. Additional rein- 
forcers studied under the rubric of social incentive 
systems have modified some behaviors, but do not yields 
generalized dimensions for the delineation of a social re- 
inforcement .concept. As a preliminary ^definition, a rein- 
forc^ig stimulus is "social" if its reward value arises- 
froA^nd is "delivered by, another individual or group , . 

interacting with the reinforced subject, 

2. Results on behavior-change effects of social jeinforcers 

atfe equivocal. Comparisons of social and nonsocial rein-, . 
forceinent. effects have shown divergent results^ross 
v studies*, The superiority /bf a particular cla£s of rein- 
forcers depends on the behavioral criterion ,(e.g., per- ' 
formance speed, accuracy, or persistence), the natur.e of 
the task (e.g., concept formation, learning tasks, intel- 
ligence testing, imitative responses), and individual 
differences in age, sex,' and socioeconomic status.- Some , 
evidence favors the combination of social and nonsocial 
- reinforcers in an operant behavior-change "system. *•/ 

✓ ' ' '\ 

3. Characteristics of the subject affect his responsiveness 
to social reinforcement. 

(a) Significant social reinforcement effects have 
been found in clinically deviant populations.' 
However, in the few research reports offering 
comparisons to "normal 11 subjects, no differ- 
ential affects were found* v* x 

* (b) Contrary to theoretical expectation, subjects - ; 
low "in perceived similarity to ; parents are* ■ * 
more responsive to social reinforceirait than 
parental-similar subjects. This ef^ct may 

i3 ■ . 
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be due,, however, 'to the novelty of social rein- 
forcement, if in faci' i*^^ ss prevalent in 
' the home of low-simil^V^S^boects . 

(c) No conclusions can be reasonably drawn at this 
time concerning 'socioeconomic status as, a mod- 
erating variable. In examinations of social 
reinforcement effects on lower- and middle-class 
children, 3 studies showed no differential 
effects, 3 studies reported greater response to 

.-social reinforcement in the middle-class group, 
'\ax>4 : l study showed that middle-class subjects 
v "top responded at a higher level to tangible 
|cenj^ves. . 

(d) Though evidence is meager, older persons seem 
to respond more to social reinforcement than do 
younger people. Studies documenting age rela- ( 
t,ionships have, however, been restricted to 
samples of children and elderly adults. 

(e) . Effects of shx and race appear depemt€nt on 

subject-reinforcing agent interact iofte - With 
regard to the reinforcing agent, so^/al rein- 
forcement effects tend to 1 diminish' when the 
agent is replaced by a different agent. 
Additionally, one's social peers tend to be 
effective reinforcing agents. 

'(f) Attempts to relate social reinforcement effects 
to personality differences have generated little 
knowledge. The only variable demonstrating a p 
fairly direct effect is that of affective state, * 
where depressed states inhibit social reinforce- 
ment effectiveness. " This variable, of course, 
may also be situationally, -as well as personally 
determined. Theorists have suggested other 
possible relations to social motivation and 
locus' of control. 

A variety of behaviors has been found amenable to change 
with social 'reinforcement. These behaviors include 
various forms of verbal behavior: attitudes; clinical 
phobias; group r participation, cohesiveness, and leader- 
ship behaviors; and, though less clearly, classroom 
behaviors / ^-ta interesting finding from the classroom 
researcKphowed the effectiveness of making individual 
reinforcement contingent upon group performance. Of 
further interest to trainees are findings that social 
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reinforcement increased: /a) altruistic behavior and, (b) 
basic combat training p^formance in the Army. 

Several dynamics of the reinforcement process play an impor 
tant role in determining its effectiveness. Partial rein- 
forcement has been found more effective than continuous 
♦reinforcement for both social and nonsocial incentives; re- 
sults are mixed, however, concerning the relative efficacy 
of specific partial reinforcement schedules. Vicarious 
social reinforcement also affects behavior, although effect 
vary with characteristics of the' model being employed. 
Motivation theory and research also suggest that reinforce- 
ment effects require awareness of behavior-reward contin- 
gencies, the availability of positively valued rewards, 
and feedback. The reinforcement value of feedback appears 
to depend on its dual functions of providing information \- 
(knowledge of results) and social approval. Understanding 
the process dynamics of social 'reinforcement has been 
furthered by concepts from cognitive consistency and ex- 
pectancy theories of human motivation. Motivational aspect* 
of incentives thaj may be responsible for their effects in- 
clude their magnitude,* contrast, stability, and mediating 
effects on goals and intentions. 

The effectiveness of social reinforcement may be related to 
previous deprivation. However, the deprivation-satiation 
function has also been found to depend on: a) whether rein- 
forcement is direct or vicarious, b) differential reinforce- 
ment histories (and environments) across races aijd social 
classes, and c) general attention level- of the subject. 

Generally speaking, then, while social reinforcement offers 
a potential path to behavior modification, its predicted 
effects are presently intertwined with a vast number of 
"moderating variables Situational constraints derive from 
a complex interaction of subject and reinforcing agent char- 
acteristics r behaviors being reinforced, and the dynamics of 
the reinforcement process. In reviewing research in this 
area, two basic problem areas may be noted* First, consider 
ations of methodological rigor in specific studies prevent 
drawing, f inn conclusions about particular relationships and 
effects. Second, and more importantly, the literature 
lacks a sound theoretical base for predicting effects of 
social reinforcement, directing research, and integrating 
its results into a comprehensive body of scientific know- 
ledge from which practical applications can be successfully 
derived. Future research should systematically investigate 
determinants of the value of. social incentives and the pro- 
cesses through which they' can be applied y£q changing human 
behavior in social and learning settings. 
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Short Summary of Incentive Analysis ' _ * 

To explore incentive systems for the development and maintenance of 
social and learning behaviors in Air Force technical training^ potential 
rewards were identified and studied in the technical training environment. 
The objective was to identify items which would function as meaningful 
incentives for trainees to learn • quickly and efficient and maintain 
favorable attitudes toward their roles . , The incentives .would also be 
feasibly implemented in behavior-contingent reward systems. Further, the 
investigators examined variables associated with the organizational environ- 
ment and the participants in the system which might affect the utility of 
social reinforcement. 

> v 

Sixty-two potential incentives were identified through discussions 
with training personnel,' intensive literature reviews, and idea-generation 
by the research staff." Data pertinent to 'the characterization of the in- 
centives were obtained through systematic questionnaire administrations -to 
U63 trainees and 102 traininglnstructers at the five" technical training 
bases in Texas' (2), Louisiana, Illinois, and Colorado. These administra- 
tions were phased so that initial investigation occurred at four bases,, 
and a refined follow-up study was -conducted at the fifth base, where an 
experimental incentive system would later be implemented. 

L The major results of the research and conclusions concerning training 
incentives can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The perceived attractiveness or psychological reward value of 
the identified incentives varied greatly although very few 
were considered unattractive.- The range of variation is re 7 
stricted to the neutral-to-extremely attractive portion of. 
' the rating measurement scale. In a very general way, the 
more attractive incentives are those with direct impacts on 
the trainee himself and his future career. The more attrac- 
tive incentives also tend to have higher administrative cost 
implications. The less attractive incentives involve public 
recognition and identification with superiors. 

• (2) Multiple methods of measuring incentive value showed sub- 
stantial agreement, especially when the number of incen- 
tives to be judged was not excessive. Anchoring attractive- 
ness to dollar judgments of their relative worth as 
incentives seems a plausible measurement technique with 
subsets of ten or fewer incentives being described simul- . r 

taneously by.- the judge. 

(3) Factor analyses of incentive attractiveness ratings indi- 
cated several dimensions or categories of incentives. / 
Recognition is the major factor in the .present set off in- 
centives, and secondary dimensions are 'personal freedom, 
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self -development , social interaction, apd information 
feedback. 

» 

<(U) Incentive value judgments can to some degree be predicted 
by assessing the characteristics of potential recipients 
and their trailing environment and background. Particularly 
strong and consistent correlates of incentive attractiveness 
included the trainees' <sex, race, marital status, and per- 
sonal motives, and the leadership climate of his- immediate 
training environment. Incentives with, direct implications 
for social interaction were more attractive to females*. 
Black trainees evidenced preferences for recognition-related 
incentives, while white airmen preferred control and future 

< career oriented Rewards. Married trainees viewed a diverse 
set of incentives as more attractive than did single 
• trainees. Inceati've preference patterns weae differentiated 
by individual motives, especially recognition motives; 
motives to exercise power, to affiliate, and to engage' in 

* altruistic behaviors v/ere also' related to preferences for 
incentives which would facilitate attainment qf the re- 
spective motivational goals. 'Leadership climate dimensions 
of consideration and initiation of structure were also re- 
lated to preferences for many different incentives', the 
basis for these relationships might involve climate-related 
deprivation of rewards or a climate conductive to the use 
of sucl? motivational stimuli. 

(5) **The value of. incentives depends in part Upon the agent of 
their administration. While several recognition-related 
rewards were more highly valued when the instructor served 
as the reinforcing-agent, the -lack pf reinforcing-agent 
differences for other'social incentives, suggests that peer 
reinforcement may be an effective delivery mechanism for 
incentive systems stressing social reinforcement. 

(6) Incentive feasibility, in terms of the extent to which f < 
m they could be implemented and tied to classroom perfor- 
mance varied across incentives v/ltfc the majority„ being 
viewed as somewhat feasible. Trainees' judgments of 
feasibility v/ere related in manjr instances' to their attrac- 
tiveness ratings. Instructor-student agreement on incen- 
tive feasibility, was quite high. Instructors' judgments 
v/ere related to their attitudes tov/aprd experimentation in 
their jobs, thei^ willingness £0 spend time v/ith students, v/ 
and their general attitudes toward incentives for learning. 
'Instructors/ job attitudes were also relate to their ex- 
pression of preferences for instructor incentives to 
participate in research. The instructors' feasibility 
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judgments of a few incentives were also associated with 
their perceptions of ideal instructor behaviors or leader- 
ship climate. '* 4 

These analyses served as the basis for selection of 
incentives to be used in constructing 'four social incen- 
tive instructional systems. The complete report of the 
incentive identification and scaling is presented in Wood, 
Hakel, Del Gaizq and Klimoski, "Identification and analysis 
of social incentives iil Air Force Technical Training" 
(AFHRL TR 75-10) . • r 



Managing Social Incentives r < 

Social reinforcement is ja complex, intangible and transient phenome- 
non, and analyzing and trienf managing it requires high effort and considera- 
tion of many interrelated variables. In constructing the various social 
incentive instructional svstems, several requirements and constraints had 
to be met: ™ 

1) Socialness of~> incentives . The. foremost requirement for the sys- 
tems was that they involve at least some social incentives. It was desired 
to study incentives which did .-not carry financial implications, and thus, 
attention was focused on non-monetary incentives/ (it was desired to in- 
clude in this experiment a comparison group which would receive financially 
based incentives in* order to contrast their .efficacy with that of non- 
financial "social" incentives*, bu£ a lack of resources prevented the inclu- 
sjloh of such a group In the present study.) 

2) Attractiveness , The* social incentives to be studied should be of 
jelatively high attractiveness; The scalings of incentive attractiveness 
'obtained at the- various technical. training centers served as a basis for 

identifying incentive's to he included in the systems. 

3) Concretene^s . ♦ Both "concrete" arid "abstract" social incentives 
should be included in the systems and studied for their relative impact. 
A "concrete" incentive would be something like a certificate, while an 
abstract one might involve praise or feeling^ of recognition. 

k) Magnitude . Procedures were desiredthat could easily accommodate 
both easily scaled 'incentives such as certificates and incentives which 
could not be so easily scaled for their amount (or magnitude) such as 
feelings of recognition. * 

* * ' ' \ 

5)- Ambient, levels . Ambient levels of incentives 'already operating^ 
within the classroom 1 were to be measured. It was expected that many social 
incentives were already available within the classroom although these may 
have been available only on fr a non-scheduled, non-contingent basis. It was 
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important to know the amounts of incentives already available, and to 
investigate the extent to which they could be made contingent on desired 
behaviors . 

6) Behavior contingency . Systems were desired which would accommo- 
date both incentives, which could be^meaningfully made contingent upon 
examination performance and incentives which could not be so managed. 
Some incentives such as certificates, press releases, time off from squad- 
ron duties and weekend passes could be made contingent upon specified 
performances while other desired social outcomes such as feelings of 
recognition, accomplishment and belonging to a group could not f logically . 
be made contingent on any specific behavior. 

* * * 

7) Delay of reward . Systems were desired that would accommodate 
delay of reward. It is widely held that the longer the delay between 
emission of the desired behavior and the presentation of the !reinforcer, 
the less likely it is that performance will be maintained at a higlj level. 
As a result, symbolic means of rediJcing the delay are widely used'. The 
most common approach is to* present a token immediately after emission of 
the desired behavior. The token is symbolic of the reinforcer to be pre- 
sented later. In time the token itself ^acquires reinforcing" properties ; 

8) # Ease of implementation . Systems were desired that would be easy 
to install and make operational, in the technical training setting. They 
had to be easily communicable to the instructors who would actually op/srate 
and, administer them. 

9) Ease of monitoring . The systems had to'be amenable to easy 
monitoring . This involves ease of record keeping by both technical in- 
structors ahd the experimenters, monitoring to see that the experimental 
treatments were administered in accordance ,with instructions, and monitor- 
ing to see that the manipulations had measurable- effects. ' 

With these design objectives in mind, several alternative 'social 
incentive instructional systems were devised and considered. (See Appen- 
dix A for some alternatives, which were devised b\TC~riot evaluated.) The 
three systems which were actually evaluated in the field experiment are 
described in the next chapter. Each of the systems sought to influence 
classroom social leadership vjhich would in turn yield higher performance 
and, morale. They were -compared and contrasted with another social inter- 
vention, a Hawthorne effect treatment, a treatment which derives its 
efficacy from subjects 1 knowledge that their behavior is being observed 
and that .they are participating in an experiment. 

\ 

\ 



Chapter 2 



Procedure 



Overview 



The underlying premise of the experimental systems was that it is 
important to develop interpersonal and leadership skills and capabilities 
within the technical training context. Furthermore, it was felt that this 
can be done by analyzing the group forces ^norms and dynamics already 
existent in the class setting to support, develop and acknowledge class- 
room leadership. While the original intent of the research project was 
to go further and to buttress these group forces with specific external," 
tangible incentives, it was not feasible to do so giv,en the specific re- 
search environment. In summary, the research undertaken called for the 
development, implementation and evaluation of four instructional systems 
to be carried out in sequence on several classes of, trainees. It was felt 
that these systems- could impact on arid improve student performance, " atti- 
tudes and leadership capabilities. Furthermore, the systems were varied 
in complexity and rationale and specific predictions could be made as -to 
their differential effectiveness. 

Course Selection 

For a field evaluation of these sy#bems . the course selected had to 
possess several key attributes. Because of ^ increased emphasis on self- 
pacing and individualized instruction in technical training, a course of 
this- sort was desirable for the.present research. Further, to construct 
a demonstration project in -a specialty with a large course flow was impor- 
tant fo^ two reasons; first, this would provide maximal payoff to the. Air 
Force if an instructional system were to actually be used; and second, it 
would facilitate research data collection in a study where several repli- 
cations of each instructional system were necessary. A predicted high 
future demand for the particular specialty chosen was also desirable. Two 
other concerns were related to the course content: it shtfuld be of moder- 
ate complexity and difficulty to allow a greater potential range of 
predictor and criterion scores, and the units of instruction (blocks) 
should be short enough in duration to construct several measurement periods 
A class context where students were in some close physical proximity and 
where" interpersonal activity was possible was also desirable. A linai 
consideration involved logistics; where contact with the Air Force Human 
Resources Laboratory (HRL) ftaff appeared important, a strong preference 
existed for research in a course taught at Lowry Air Force Base. With 
these parameters in mind, the course on electronics fundamentals "taught at 
Lowry was chosen as the research" vehicle. 
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This course of instruction consisted of 12>lU\bloclcs whose average 
c&mpletion time was 30 hours each. As a self-paced, course a group .of 
students (a class consisting of U-12 trainees) would. start, their studies 
at a given time (typically on a Wednesday) and then bte alloyed to proceed 
At their own rate of learning. In consultation with the instructor, a 
trainee would decide when to take a block ; exai?i and to ^ve ^||kore ad- 
feasible to use the amount oM£i 



vanced instruction. Thus, it was feasible to use the amount d^blme needed 
to master the material as a rough indication of 4 ^tude^t ^chi^^^^o^ 
Because different blocks of instruction were prescribed-.for ,fefWrent 
specialties enrolled in electronics fundamentals la^er in /J&re bourse it 
was decided to focus on performance in the first faur^Locks of[ instruction 
for the purposes of the study. This encompassed a period o£*|?hr§e to four 
weeks, depending on the student, ; f Z** > *p 



Subjects jQfl- -r - 

The participants in the field experiment were £31 trainees at Lowry 
Air Force Base and 69 at Chanute Air Force Base. T&l specif ic number and 
class size are reported with the description of the experimental conditions, 
These airmen had just come from basic training at Lackland AFB and were in 
a sequence of course work that prepared them for a number of specialties 
(e.g., precision measurement, etc.). The electronics fundamentals course 
was the first in this sequence. 

For some of the experimental, instruction systems the course instructor 
played a particularly crucial role. There were 25 instructors involved in 
the* study, two of whom participated in two experimental treatments. 



Dependent Measures 

. The intent of the Social Incentive Instructional Systems was to in- 
crease student motivation, classroom performance and attitudes (including 
leadership orientation). Toward this end a variety of measures were 
obtained or developed and administered according to a regular sequence. 
In general these data were gathered within the first four weeks of the 
course of instruction. 

Performance records. Indices of performance are regularly kept on 
record for each recruit. For purposes of this study performance data 
from ATC Form 156 were transcribed: a) block exam scores, b) number of 
hours spent to pass each exam,* and c) the number of times a' block exam 
was attempted. For each student values for each of the first four blocks 
were obtained. 



Instructor evaluations. "The course instructor was asked to evaluate 
each trainee on a specially constructed scale (see Appendix B) covering 
student performance. On this form judgments were made on six items using 



* *even point continuum of evaluation. These forms were filled out for 
each trainee on four occasions; i.e., the first four Fridays of the course. 

Trainee* 3 attitudes. Each Friday during the four weeks of the course 
in question students ' filled out an instrument called the Airman Attitudes 
Towards Training (see Aupendix B).: On this form they responded to items 
askin- for their satisfaction in several areas of the Air Force experience, 
including the course, the instructor, the base, the military in general. 



Anc illary Data 



For -ach trainee aptitude test score's were obtained (AFQT, AOF scores 
including general, mechanical, electrical, and administrative) . These data 
,ere used to examine individual differences m, aptitude, and to adjust tor 
such differences (via covariance analysis) if needed.,, , • / 



The Social Incentive Instructional Systems: R ationale and Method 

Several recent reviews of the published literature conducted as part 
of this research effort provided the goals, format, rationale or measure- 
mint approaches used in the systems to be described However, the actual 
delivery system was often a product of the complex forces operating m the 
technical training context. • \ 

System 1- The Baseline Control Condition. (N = 86, 10 classes) . 
several research studies have documented the fact that changes m/a system 
can occur Without a true intervention; that merely observing o,«ea suring . 
a group can produce an effect: This is sometimes referred to as a Hawthorne 
ef?ect P (Roethlisberger & Dickson, 1939). Recent examples have been cited 
by Rosen (1970) and Pritchard Von Bergen and DeLeo (197*0. In t^ present 
experiment it was important to know to what extent the mere discussion of 
Srale of givi«F recruits attention and of frequently measuring their 
attitudes could produce actual performance and attitude changes. This Con- 
dUion consisted of : a) a class interview, and b) regular measurement 
periods . 

An extended interview was carried out with each class during the first 
two days of the course. In a period of 2 5 minutes a representative of the 
nhio State University research team, ostensibly in conjunction with HRL, 
asKd a series of questions designed to identify the climate of Earning 
in- technical training. The course instructor was not present and the ses 
Son was audio recorded. Groups of from six to-ten students were asked _ 
about the following: 

1. The present course structure 

2. Exams, frequency of feedback 

3. ' Instructor evaluations, trainee evaluations 
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k. The Air Force irX general, information, goals 
<5- The Air Force as a career, benefits, drawbacks 

6. Feelings of team membership, camaraderie * * 

7. Changes desired in training 

The purpose of this session was to raise key issues that bekr upon 
learning and to convey to the students that important agencies were con- 
cerned for their welfare. 

The measurements taken were those to be taken in all conditions in 
the research project. Student attitudes were obtained on four occasions, 
on each Friday of the first 28 days of course work. Instructor assessments 
were also made on this schedule. Finally, performance (grades and time) 
was measured for each of^TYe''first four blocks. 

System 2: The Leader Attitude Training System (LATS; N = 56, 7 
class.es). The concern of the Social Incentive Instructional Systems was 
to improve performance in a technical training and learning context. The 
social incentive research literature supports the notion that interpersonal 
relationships and the behaviors of trainees tov;ard one another are impor- 
tant in a positive learning climate. Systems 2, 3 5 and h were designed to 
use different mechanisms and amounts of complexity to establish this 
learning environment. A basic rationale for all these systems is that • * 
people provide 'many rewards or incentives in a group setting, especially 
in a learning situation. Not only do people possess tangible rewards (e.g. 
help* knowledge, information) which they may provide others, but they also 
have the capability of providing incentives that affect the esteem and , 
self-concept of the recipient. These include praise, respect, affection,' 
and trust. In the military context the use of these ''people linked" incen- 
tives is also quite important. They are particularly legitimate in the 
context of developing the Vhole man/' and in the inculcation of leader- >* 
ship skills and potential. Thus, it is within the framework, ..of developing, 
leadership that these systems have been, applied. That is, each of these 
experimental systems stresses leadership processes and competencies in a 
classroom setting, and .furthermore, they da this ifeile attempting to 
maximize the potential for social' incentives to operate. t In fact, social 
incentives such as recognition, self -krtowledge*>fesdback) and growth are 
fundamental to systems 3 and i 

System tv/o was considered a weak form of the Social Incentive Instruc- 
tional System. The intervention consisted of a booklet--The Leadership 
Orientation Booklet—which was delivered to the students on the first day 
of technical training. Since much of the orientation in the military is 
carried out in this way, the LATS was felt to be consistent with current • 
practices. A copy of the booklet and an explanation of its use is pro- 
vided in Appendix C. In brief, the 10 page document is made up of examples 
and anecdotes, quotations and phrases all stressing the nature and impor- 
tance of classroom leadership. Specifically, the material was designed, to: 
a) stress the importance of developing leadership potential as the airman 
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begins his technical career; b^ communicate at the outset of training what 
is expected in terms of leadership behaviors; and c) communicate thelse 
expectations in a novel, interesting way. Students were asked to read it 
wer and were encoaraVed to ask questions of their instructor as necessary. 
As part of a package, of literature given to the trainee, it was not singled 
out iron the other materials they were to assimilate* After its indroduc- 
xion no further mention of the booklet was made to the trainees in this 
condition. 9 

student attitudes and instructor assessments were made at four weekly 
intervals. As in condition 1,' performance data were also recorded. 

System 3: Leader Recognition System (LRS, N - 53, 6 classes). This 
experimental instructional system explicitly used social incentives (recog- 
nition, self-knowledge, etc. ) to develop leadei^hip behaviors and to pro- 
mote learning. At specified intervals the trainees in a given class were 
asked to ruminate (i.e., recognize), fellow classmates as effective leaders. 
;ihe consequence of receiving a nomination was not any tangible reward but 
the knowledge that one ^(or more) of your peers felt that you were competent 
and had demonstrated leadership. This should lead to the pride, Self- 
esteem and confidence that generally accompany such knowledge. A copy of 
the LRS booklet and the instructor's manual is given in Appendix D. Thus, 
"th€^LHf was designed to: a) recognize effective leadership* in the techni- 
calu^aining classroom, b) aid in the development of the trainee's leader- 
ship skills and c) contribute to the recruit's personal growth. 

The LPS involved several sessions in a prescribed sequence. After the 
instructors v/ere briefed on the system by a project staff member, they were 
expected to carry out the program with the assistance of a manual. On the 
first day 'of classes, trainees were given a guide describing the LRS and 
asked to read it for a later meeting. On the third day the instructor 
covered LRf! in- greater detail. Its rationale and purpose was explained. 
More importantly, classroom leadership was defined ^s behaviors which*: 

1. show' support of 'other peoples' behavior 

2. show concern and respect for the needs and feelings of others 

3. treat people as individuals 
k. help others solve problems . 

5. Encourage others, and praise their accomplishments 

6. initiate friendships with others 

7. increase the togetherness and pride of the class 

8. help others accomplish training goals 

These behaviors could be exhibited during the regular school day and are 
social in nature'. The trainee exhibiting them used interpersonal processes 
and relations to affect others in a positive manner. Furthermore, .in LRS, 



*These are listed on LRS materials. 
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the recognition provided by peers for these behaviors is itself a powerlul 
social incentive. 

Within the first four weeks of, class, each trainee was asked to 
nominate on two occasions (on the ninth and nineteenth lay) at least three 
, classmates who had e^ibited, (at least one) of the behaviors listed. A 
trainee could not nominate himself but he could nominate all hie classmates 
if they so merited. With each nomination (one to a pkge) , the student was 
to indicate the behavior episode, or incident, on which he based his 
judgment . ' ' , * 1 

The instructor played /key role in LRf . Af\er each nomination period 
he collected and reviewed the results. He 'recorded the nominations un a 
summary form. The next day (the 10th and, 20th class days) tbe instructor 
distributed the nomination forms to the' students achieving them and. met 
individually, in private," with *ach of l\is trainees. No public posting of 
nominations was carried out. The emphasis was on recognizing the leader- 
ship potential of all trainees, not just top performers. During this 
meeting (coachi ng session) the trainer's r6le, was to act as an advisor and 
interpreter for the student. The instructor v/as to stress behaviors re- 
cognized in these nominations a student receives, to encourage continuance 
of these behaviors, and to challenge the student to work on those behaviors - 
defined as classroom leadership In which he. was not effective. For students 
not receiving any nominations, the session was a problefa solving period 
wherein the student's perceptions and behaviors were reviewed and consteisted 
to the class's reactions. LRS emphasized s elf -development , the settifig of 
specific goals and open communication among trainee and instructor . / A. mure 
complete description of this important feature of LR£ can be fowaoVi pages 
11 through 15 of the LRS instructor's manual (Appendix D) . The student's 
manual passed out on the first day of classes carries parallel descriptions 
of the "activities involved.' 

As in the other systems,, trainees 1 attitudes and instructors ' assess- 
ments were obtained on four weekly occasions. Block exam scores and the 
number of hours spent on each block complete, the measures taken. 

System h: 'The Classroom Behavior Development System (CBDS, N 36, 
k classes). This system was designed for maximum impact on the training 
program. Its goals were to facilitate learning and to generate high morale 
by enhancing the quality of student-instructor interactions and by in- 
creasing student motivation through the systematic use "of social incentives m> 
• Basic to this program was the use of several student -group and instructor 
discussion sessions during the fiiyst five weeks of training. Because of 
the importance of early experiences on learning, activities in the first 
week of training were especially important. Furthermore, embedded in the 
CBlDC were the LRS nomination exercises. A brief outline of events in the 
CBDS is given as follows. A copy of the student's guide and instructor's 
manual is provided in Appendix E. 
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On the first day of class, the -instructor briefed the students .with 
an overview of the CBDS and tried to convey to them that technical train- 
ing can be maximally effective in a cooperative, supportive, learning s 
environment. Mutual respect, openness and trust were cited as goals for 
CBDS. Questions about the system (in general) were then answered. Since 
a recognition of the differences that, exist among trainees is important 
►for tolerance and respect, the instructor demonstrated his knowledge of 
the diverse backgrounds of his students. The Acquaintance Register form 
(in the instructor's manual) was developed as a systematic way of- having 
instructors gain knowledge of trainees. ..Similarities and differences among 
them were to be recorded. Then, during the latter part of this first 
meeting, the instructor was asked to describe how he felt when he was a 
trainee and to describe his own feelings toward them at the present time. 
This self-disclosure*and openness was to serve as a model to the students, 
to make them realize the instructor's willingness to help th'em. Finally, 
the first session was ended with a look forward to the next CBDS meeting. 

The second session of the CBDS took plaee on the second day of class* 
Using a class discussion format, the goals of the session were: a) to 
develop a psychological contract— both students and instructor were to 
fSs^** establish a clear idea of what was expected of each other, and b) to get 
~ students to participate and to be open about their ^own concerns (i.e., 
trust building). Again, it was* incumbent upon the instructor to start 
these processes by opening, up to his students. What did he expect of them? 
How did he see squadron life relating to technical training? For .their 
part, students were to consider how they felt about themselves, vhfrfc they 
wanted, to get from training, and what information or help they ' needed' to 
do a good job in training. V*,- ; 

* . * Session three was devoted to the Readership Recognition '.System d,i'*?- 

' cussed previously. 'The instructor described the system completely, to. his 
students, gaVe examples of classroom leadership and informed them of the 
nomination and coaching sessions . ^ This was done on the third day of 
classes- A major addition to the LRS the present case was the us.e of . 
a Leadership Planning' Form (LPF — presented in Appendix D) which was .die- 
signed to get students to state clea^ their intentions as to how they 
would beMve in the class with reference 'to leadership. The Leadership 
Planning Form required the student to Judge the relative difficulty (for 
him) of the leader behaviors listed in the LRS. Furthermore, he was asked 
to judge the importance and the frequency with which he feels he already 
-does these, things. Then, the- student was asked to single" out a key be- 
havior and to write-down a "plan of action-, which he would carry .out in the 
next two' weeks to increase his capabilities in this important but deficient 
area. The final requirement of the form was for the student to indicate . \ 
toward whom these behaviors are to be directed. The LPF was designed for 
* the student's benefit.' He need ffot show it to anyone. 

The fourth session occurred on the ninth* day of classes. The goals 
-v- . were to use the Leadership Recognii^i Forms ^nd t- review the- progress 
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and d evelopment of r elationships in the, glass- The-fojrmer was carried out 
as in system 3. Each student generated nominations in accordance with 
observed leadership behaviors. The review session was designed to .deter- 
mine if. the psychological contract igorked out by the class had been met, 
what problems Still existed, what changes shouldW>e made, etc? In partic-' 
ujar, at this point the instructor may, kve discussed certain obstacles 
trainees seemed to be facing, or, he may have suggested additional infor- 
mation that would rffefce their field of study more interesting and meaningful. 

^As-in the LRS", session five was made up of a private-, individual in- 
terview with each student tq discuss^ his nominations and interpret his 1 
progress. This octfifrred <©n the tenth day of classes.. 

The sixth session took place on the twelfth day of class. The 
instructor and his class reviewed examples of ^ood leadership and took 
part in a role playing exercise. That is, they acted' out some behavior 
episodes as a form of a demonstration. By acting out two or three inci- 
dents the instructor was able to point out the importance of perceptions 
and how they affect interpretations of a .situation or behaviors. }qt 
example, different reactions to an action could be expected if only small 
aspects of the situation , are changed. The importance of timing and of 
intentions is made clear. After these demonstrations the instructor, se- 
lected three^tudents to participate in an Action Learning case. The 
instructions for this case stud Y are given in Appendix E. Each participant 
' was given separate information and was asked' to act out the case. Further' 
examples of classroom leadership frere made clear by role playing in the' 
Action Learning case. 

After this was done, the class and instructor set goals for f the group 
with regard to 'leadership. A kind of behavior that opcurred infrequently 
in class up to that point (e.'g., reducing conflict) might be chosen for 
.special emphasis. The class was considered and was asked to consider it- 
self as .a group, an identifiable unit in an effort to build morale. 
Finally, classroom performance was reviewed: -How was learning progressing/ 
was everyone a high performer, what can be done to promote learning? If 
common problems in a technical area persisted, a strategy for dealing with ■ 
them was worked out at, this time. r 

* 

Sessions seven and eight took place on the 19th and 20th day of 
# classes. These involved the LRG, as described above, where .nominations * 1 
"for leadership effectiveness were first elicited' and ,*hen» fed back indi- 
vidually to students. 

The ninth and last formal session of CBDC was held on the 25th day of 
class. Its purpose was to summarize the experiences of the class members 
as they worked through the CBDS* The first part of the. discussion. w£s 
directed toward the learning climate of the classroom. 1 Activities which 
helped learning were cited and barriers which still existed were pointed « 
out. Suggestions for change were solicited. Finally, the class had an 
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opportunity to propose further development activities which they woul d 
like to carry out in the remaining weeks of training. TfTus, while/tnis 
was the last official CBDS exercise',, it was possible for the class to adopt' 
appropriate and similar activities to help them become competent in the 
course material and to become effective leaders. 

As in the other systems', students' attitudes and instructors' assess- 
ments v/ere obtained four times on aweekly basis. Student achievement 
with regard to block exams- and number of hours needed were also recorded 
for analyses. 

In addition to the four ' systems , there was another condition (N = 69) 
which served as a further control group. In order to obtain a baseline 
wherein no treatment or experimenter effect ccnald be implied, a group of ^ 
trainees at Chanute Air Force Base were asked to fill out the Airman Atti- 
tude Toward Training Questionnaire. " Personnel from the Training Research 
applications 3 rape h administered these questionnaires *to trainees* irrthe 
course, Basic Electronic Repair (Course No. 3AQR k6020) . Attitudes were 
collected on four occasions, each separated by one week. Trainees v/ere 
led to believe that their , participation was due to chance and that the 
data gathered v/ere for a routine revision^ of a questionnaire already in 
use. It should be noted that the data from these tfSinees consisted of 
self^repbrted attitudes only and nonperformance records were obtained. , A 
secorfd point is that the course at Chanutt* was structurally similar to 
fundamental electronics at Lowry but was more applied in nature. However, 
since the data gathered were obtained in the first four weeks of instruc- 
tion, this factor was felt to be of minimal impact. 



Schedule 

Thp^sequence of activities occurred as outlined in each experimental 
system. For the , experiment as a while, the ^conditions v/ere* carried out 
seauentially. The Hawthorne was followed by the Leader Recognition System, 
the Leader Attitude Training System and then the^Classroom Behavior. Develop 
ment System. This took a period- of 'approximately 3 months. The data 
gathered at pharmte v/ere obtained from trainees in class at about the same 
time as the CBDS was implemented. 

\ ■ 

Analyses 

A variety of statistical analyses were carried out to assess the imr 
pact of the various experimental systems. Analyses of variance with the 
systems as independent variables were performed using performance, assess- 
ment and attitude data. Changes over time (the four measurement periods) 
v/ere examined and related to the instructional systems. Finally, correla- 
tional .analyses yrere carried out to determine the relationship of crainee 
background characteristics to performance indices and the co-association of 
these indices among themselves. . T 
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Results and Discussion 

Overview » 

This chapter reports the findings from the f ield-experimenbal evalua- 
tion of tnree social incentive instructional systems implemented in the 
first k' blocks of the Electronics Fundamentals course at Lowry Technical 
Training Center, Colorado. Data on the performance of the systems were 
gathered during the spring and summer of 1973. 

Small, probably unimportant student performance and student attitude 
effects were obtained. Findings concerning student performance are pre- 
sented first, followed by discussion of student attitudes, instructors 1 
evaluations of student performance, and prediction of student performance 
and attitudes from aptitude test scores; 

.4 

Performance tfn Block Examinations : ~— - 

A primary dependent variable in this research was student achievement 
on standard, objectively-scored end of block examinations. Exams are 
administered and scored by an independent tester. A student is administered 
an exam when the instructor deems he is ready. Since the course is or- 
ganized in a Learner Centered Instruction .(LCI) framework, each student 
works at his own pace and may be admitted to a block exam far earlier or 
far later than others in his classroom. Indeed, each student in a class- 
room may be studying a different block. The typical class size was eight 
students (the minimum course length was 13 blocks). For this experiment, 
classes were selected where all students in the room began_Block 1 on the 
same day.' Exam scores are expressed as a percentage of cprrect answer,' 
and each student must achieve a passing score of 70$ before proceeding to 
the next block. From a programming and normative standpoint, it is expected 
.that eacli^block can typj'-ally be mastered within 30 instructional hours. 

Table 1 presents the mean exam scores from each block for the four 
research conditions. In addition, Table 1 presents F-test results f?om 
within-block analyses of variance. In general, *ftere are^o important 
within-block differences in achievement among the baseline and experimental^ 
groups. In Block 3, students in the LRS treatment scored significantly 
lower than students, in other treatments, a result which is most likely due 
to low exam scores earned by several students who were subsequently washed % 
out of the course (number of dropouts in baseline ='3> IATS = 3, LRS = 9> 
CBDS = 1) • 

The< social incentive instructional systems produced no improvement in 
'achievement on block exams. This could be due to a-general insensitivity 




Table 1 4 
Mean B^ock Exara Scores for the Four Research Groups 

Condition 

Baseline LATS LRS- CBDS F Test 

r n 86 N = 56 N = 53 N = 36 



y 1 Mean 85.92 89:1!* 87. 18 91. M ' N.S. 
^ o 

& S.D, 22.06 17.85 13. 1»3 7.13,. 



E B 

v l Mean 82.70 82.68 81.05 86.68 N.S. 
Ac 

M £ S.D. 17.55 1**.20 17.19 10. Uo 
2 

S ~ ^ ^ 

C B Mean 83.15 , 81*. 5V**"" 7 1 *.5 1 * 85.32 3.77* 

0 \ - - 

K g S,D. 17.30 13.92 22.60 9.26 

E 



B 
1 
o 
c 
k 



Mean 77,«§£-- 77.!*5 76.70 80.35 N.S. 
S.D. 19. 5 1 * l*».86 13.56 , 9.96 



Overall Mean 82,1*1 83.1*5 79.87 85.95 3.01* 

Overall S.D. 19.11 15.21 16.70 " 9.19 
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Note: *p < .05 
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^^chi^€n^t=4^&ts to thelisnpact of .social cUmaj^&jj.ab;ies and' — _ 
manipulations. It. could also be due to a psychometric difficulty, the. 
relatively low "ceiling" of the exams .(e.g., showing improvements in an 
average that is already high, about 8% in this course, is much more dif- 
ficult t hah' if the baseline average is lower). Exams yielding baseline 
scores around 50% would have be^n more sensitive to the differential effects 
of various experimental systems, although such effects might still not be 
detected. The general lack of effect could also be due to a lack of po- 
tency in the systems-- as previously reported, there were no direct or speci- 
fic contingencies between performance on exams and incentives of ariy kind. 
Achievement at or above specific levels was not systematically reinforced 
by tangible incentives. .A^hoUgh such a system was planned, it was not 
implemented due to* shortages of Resources (time, funds, and trainees), and 

jn^ny went such a system probably . could. n ot ha ve overcome the ceiling^ 

effect problem concerning the* exam scores. 

Perhaps the lack of improvement in exam scores as a consequence of 
the introduction of social incentive instructional systems^ should be viewed 
from an opposite perspective — there is no evidence that these systems led 
to performance Recrements. Given that each system diverted student atten- 
tion from the course content, it is interesting that, this had no negative 
consequence for exam scores. 

s 

Performance — Hours' per Block * * 

V 

A second performance measure, mean instructional hours per block, was 
also monitored.) Since each social incentive instructional, system involved 
adding activities to an already fully-scheduled curriculum, the question of 
costs and benefits in increased (or decreased) instructional time is highly 
important . ' 

Table 2 presents the mean instructional hours per block for the* base- 
line and experimental groups and the total instructional hours for the ■ 
four blocks*, the programmed hours, and the number of instructional hours^ 
devoted to participation in the experiment (as estimated from the sug- ' 
gested time limits for the various scheduled activities). In addition, 
F-test results from within-block analyses of variance are presented.. 

In, Blocks 1 and 2, students 4 in the LRS treatment took significantly 
longer to pass to the next block than student's in the other conditions. 
This result is most likely due to the low academic performance of students 
who were*washed out of the course after the third block. In any event it 
is hot likely to be a systematic consequence of the LRS treatment. Since 
the LRS is entirely included as a component of the CBDS, effects due to 
the LRS should have been observed among students in the £BDS treatment 
also. v No such effect was found. 
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Table 2 • 

Meaft Instructional Hours Per ,Block for the 
Baseline and Experimental Groups 

J - ' Condition 



H k 

0 2 
U 

1 B 
S 1 



B 
1 

_J . -3,-56** 

k 

1 

B 
1 

c " 8.32** 





Baseline 
N = 86 


LATS. 
N = 56 


LRS 
,N = 53 


C3DS 
N = 36 


Mean 


20.5l» 


20.00 


25.33 


22. hi 


S.D, 


, • 6.67 


' 1».1»8 


lU.97 


5.3*» 


Mean 
S.D, 


< 

21.55 
11.98 0 


20.9 1 * 
8-. 75 

\ 


29.89 
17.26 


23.71 
8.U5 


Mean 
S.D, 


31.U9 
ll».i6 


31.53 - 
13.59 - 


32.29 
13.86 - 


^32.15 
9.78 


Mean 
S.D. 


27. 81* 

16.26 


26.63 
12.U5 


27.00 
15.12 


26.53 
8.68 



B 
1 

o 
c 
k 



Total instructional 101. h2 99.10 llU.51 IOU.80 

hours 

6 

Programmed hours 120 120 120 120 

<> 

Instructional hours -1,67 1.67 v **.67 8,67 

devoted to partici-' 
pation in the 
experiment 

. Note; **p < .01 



F Test 



c N.S. 
k 



N.S. 
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, mp1emfi-nt^tinrL.,ofL theLjexperlW 

increase in instructional time neeaed to complete th? blocks, in spite of 
diversion of student attention frori the course content to the various 
activities scheduled as elements of\the systems. On the other hand, the' 
systems produced no time savings. Tr^is suggests that time spent per block 
may be largely goveraed by normative expectations that blocks should be 
completed in 30 hours or less, regardless of the material to be covered. 
Even the 8 2/3 hours of activities scheduled in the CBDS could be accommo- 
dated within the budget of available time. 

In conclusion, implementation of the experimental systems resulted in 
no important changes in the amount of time used to complete the four blocks 



Student Attitudes , A 

The second major dependent variable in the field experiment 'was 
students' attitudes toward their technical training experiences. Attitudes 
were monitored by the "Airman Attitudes Toward Training" questionnaire, 
specially devised for this field experiment. Containing 10 items dealing 
with the instructor, the system of rewards, fellow trainees, training con- 
tent, progress in the course, overall ^satisfaction with the course, satis- 
faction with the Air Force, satisfaction with personal development effort 
put into the course, and endorsement td a friend, the questionnaire was 
administered on the third, eighth, thirteenth and eighteenth days of the 
course. x Impact of- the various classroom social leadership systems could 
be studied both among the various systems Vnd in changes over time. 

To test the psychometric adequacy of "thfe Airmen Attitudes Toward 
Training questionnaire, it was given to 69 electronics fundamentals 
trainees at Chanute Technical Training Center, Illinois , on four consecu- 
tive weeks. Table 3 shows the test-retest reliabilities of total scores 

Table 3 

Intercorrelations Among Total Scores frcen Airmen Attitudes Toward 
Training i^uestionnaire at Chanute Air Force Base (N\= 69) 



A 

d 
m 
-i 

? 

S 
r 
a 
t 
i 
o 
n 



TTT 



.ft 



.66 



.68 



.65 



Administration of 
Questionnaire 




Nptei All test-retest reliability coefficients are 
significant beyond the .001 level. - * 
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i!l^m_the„aye^iioimaire t „„,Tbej5.e„r.eliabilitxes are all sufficiently high to 
justify use of the questionnaire as a dependent measure. 

The major finding of the attitude analyses was that there was no 
across-the-board improvement in attitudes as a result of the use of any of 
the classroom social leadership systems. Table k presents overall mean 
attitude scores for the four groups. These scores were derived by summing 
across all 10 items of the AATT and across all four blocks and then 
averaging. 



Table k 

Overall Mean Attitude Scores 
(averaged over items and blocks) 





M 


S.D. 


Baseline (N = 86) 


3.92 ' 


.59 


LATS (N = 56) 


3.95 


• 5U 


LRS (N 3 52) 


3.98 




CBDS~(N « 36) 


U.08 




F Test 


N.S. 





4 

It is readily seen that none of the systems had a differential impact 
on overall attitudes. 

This general analysis, however > is quite- insensitiye to specific 
effects of any experimental system. In particular, the impact of experi- 
mental systems is not likely to be felf all at once from the beginning of 
the experiment and thus a finer analysis, broken down by block, is pre- 
sented in Table 5. Inspection of Table 5 reveals no 'significant differ?- 
ences among any of the systems for any of the four blocks. Also, except 
for the baseline Hawthorne group,' there are no significant block to block 
differences among the means. None of the three experimental systems led 
to block-to-block increases (or decreases) in overall attitudes. The 
baseline Hawthorne effect group, however, showed a statistically signifi- 
cant decline in overall attitudes across the four blocks. There are two 
possible* systematic explanations for this particular finding. First, 
(Post hoc #1, FHl) it may be that attitudes normally decrease over the 
blocks of th£ course -(or at least across the initial blocks) and that the 
baseline Hawthorne group merely reflects the typical trend in attitudes. 
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Table 5 

Mean Attitude Scores From Q Different Treatment 'Groups Across 
Administrations of Airmen Attitudes Toward Training Questionnaire 





1 


2 




3 




1. 




4 




Mean' S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


F Test 


Baseline 




3.98 


.56 


3.86' 


.63 


3.80 


.63 


2.76* 


LATS 


U.07 .57 


3.96 


.57 


3.92 


,J»9 


3.87 


.55 


N.S. 


LRS 


l*.o6 .5 1 * 


3.9 1 * 


,60 


3.96 


.59 


3.98 


.50 


N.S. 


CBDS 




U.02 


.57 


14.12 


.55 


U.Ol 


.57 


N.S. 


F Test 


N.S. 


N.S. 




N.S. 




N.S. 






Note : *p 


< ,05 

















If there is such a trend, then in fact the other three experimental systems 
succeeded in reversing or at least neutralizing this trend, and therefore, 
have dempnstrated an important impact on maintaining favorable attitudes. 
Alternately, (Post hoc #2, PH2) it could be that the Hawthorne effect 
treatment had an important impact, but in an unfavorable direction*. In 
their experimental induction, it was suggested to the subjects in this 
group that they were part of an experiment, that their views were important, 
and that their participation would result in benefits both to themselves^ 
and to the Air Force. Since there was no apparent benefit perceived during 
the four weeks of the study, it could be .that the significant decrease in 
attitudes was a consequence of unfulfilled expectations and disillusionment 
with the experiment, (it is also possible that varying degrees of freedom 
in the F tests resulted in reaching significance for the Hawthorne group 
but for none of the others. This possibility was checked by using the 
Hawthorne degrees of freedom throughout and the finding was negative 5 
thereby eliminating this explanation.) A partial, after-the-fact test of 
PHI and PH2 was made by examining the meft.r. overall attitude scores of 
trainees at Chanute Air Force Base. It vil n be recalled that these trainees 
participated in a reliability study across f,."r administrations of the Air- 
man Attitude Toward Training questionnaire. I ^an .scores for each adminis-- 
tration were computed and then tested fop ti.nd. If a significant decrease 
in attitude trend were in evidence then the pltou. 'tility of the first * 
alternative would be increased. In fact, however, *,here was no statisti- 
cally Significant decrease over blocks in overall attitudes for the Chanute 
trainees (week 1, M = U.17, sd = .86; week 2, M = ^.15, sd = .85; week 3> 
M = if.03,-sd * .91; week U, M = U.02, sd = 1.01; F is nonsignificant). 
Thus, the decreasing 4 trerjd of attitude scores for the b^ saline Hawthorne 
effect group, slightly but not significantly mirrored by the "hanute data, 
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„is„roore. JLikely to„be. a consequence of the_experimenta^H&wthorne~effect- 

intervention (and perhaps to a lesser extent a general decline in attitudes) 

It can be suggested on the most tentative basis, therefore, that the various 

experimental manipulations did have significant but very "small effects on 

overall attitudes by preventing a general decline* 

The analyses reported above may not however, be sufficiently sensitive 
to show the full impact of the various experimental systems . It can be 
plausibly argued that it is unrealistic to expect^any classroom leadership 
system to have an across-the-board impact on all attitudes* Further, an 
overall score such as computed in this study may mask interactions between 
various treatments and particular items or content domains. . 

Mean scores for each of the experimental treatments on each of the 
attitude items described in Table 6, are presented in Table 7. With the~ 
exception of item 3> attitudes toward fellow trainees, -none of the. dif- 
ferences among the experimental treatments on the items are significant. 
Only for item 3 did the Classroom Behavior Development System yield a 
significantly higher attitude score than the/other comparison groups 
(F = 2.8l, p < .05) . This item] pertaining/to fellow trainees in the 
course, reflected increased helpfulness, friendliness and cohesiveness 
among students in the CBDS relative to th& other treatments . Examining 
this difference over blocks, at is apparent that the improved attitude to- 
ward fellow trainees originated at the beginning "of the course (and there- 
fore most likely was a consequence of the acquaintanceship and psychological 
contract exercises) and persisted, throughout the course. Block by block 
mean scores for each item are prefseg>ed in Appendix F. In general, there 
seemed to be no important interactions between the time of measurement and 

ticular items and experimental systems. .For the baseline Hawthorne 
roup, three items, show systematic decreases and probably account for the 
major trend of decreasing attitudes described above. Those items relating 
to the system of rewards, one's own progress in the course, and endorsing 
the course to a friend do not show similar systematic decreases in the 
other groups. The decrease of these items in the baseline Hawthorne, group 
and stability in the other groups is consistent with PH2, described in 
conjuctipn with Table k. 

The increased favorability of attitudes toward fellow trainees shown 
in the data from the Classroom Behavior Development System is probably due 
to the early exercises (those administered on the first two days of classes). 
These involved an acquaintanceship exercise and the development of the 
psychological contract in which trainees end instructor shared their expec- 
tations about the content and outcomes of the training course* Hiese ex- 
ercises deserve further study and possible implementation in other technical 
training settings. 

In summary, analyses of responses to the Airmen Attitudes Toward 
Training questionnaire, though sufficiently reliable to warrant use of the 
instrument, showed no significant differences among the experimetfElil:- 
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_ - Tabled = ~ — — 

Airmen Attitudes Toward Training Items 

1, Your Instructor in this course - Taking into account how effective a 
teacher he is a^id how he gets along with his students • 

2. The System of Rewards associated with being an. effective ^tudent in 
this training program - Taking into account what rewards jaxe available 
and what one must do to get them, * r 

3 # Your Fellow Trainees in this training course - Taking into accourft how 
well other students make this class profitable .for you, how well, 
-s tudents get along with one another, iptit ~the general togetherness of 
your class as a group, 

k* The Content of this course - Taking into account the interest, import^ 
ance, and challenge of the material required of you in the course. 

5. Your own Progress in the course - Taking into account how' well you are 
doing in terms of performance and how quickly you are mastering the 
material, , 

6. Your Overall satisfaction .with this course - Taking into, account . • 
generally all factors which are responsible for how satisfied you are, 

7 # The United States Air Force - Thinking generally of the system as it 
is operating and affecting your life. 

8. Your own Personal Development during the training you have had so far - 
Taking into account -the confidence you have in your abilities to go out 
and perform effectively in your Air Force job, 

9. How much effort are you putting into" this training course; how hard 
have you honestly tried, regardless of how well you are doing grade- 
wise? * '* , 

10. Finally, as of how ;you feel today, would you recommend to a new airman 
who was your friend^ that he get involved in this technical training 
prograai? * * 
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-InfSSSanaa of overall attitudes, and revealed a favorable Mpact for 
the CBDS on attitudes toward fellow trainees. 



' Instructors' Assessments 

To provide further information about the performance of the students 

3rd, 8th, 13th and l8th class days. 

Means were computed- for each item at each time period for each of the 
experSariupf and these means are Jf^^g^ of aT it em 
there were no important differences artong groups or time perioab u 
by Item biis,Tly the overall mean scores are presented xn Table 8. ■ 
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' Tabled - 

Overall Mean Scores of Instructors' Assessments 'of Student 
Effectiveness from Different Treatment Groups Across 
Administrations of Assessment Questionnaires 

Administrations 



Hawthorne 
LATS 
LRS 
CBDS- 
F Test 
Note: 



Mean 
3.^9 

3.61 
3.25 
3.2U 



S.D. 

.67 
^.86 

.5h 



.50 

5.11*^^ 
**p < .01 



2 

Mean 


S".D. 


3 

Mean 


S.D. 


4 

Mean 


S.D. 


•3.62 


.79 


3.58 


.85 


3.58 


.90 


3.^2 


.71 


3.58 


.79 


3.^6 


.lh 


3.^1 


.72 


3>5 


.69 


3.52 


.87 


3.22 


.63 


3.38 


.73 


3.38 


.79 


5.25 


** 


N.S. 




N.S 


• 



o-irm-i-riMnt differences among the experimen- 
Analyses of ^^^^^^SS^tL^ of the Instructor ' s 
tal systems on the first a F seco ™ *^ pnf>es disappeared, on the third and 
Assessment questionnaire. These dif ferences *" a ^ e ^e ' icant trends 
fourth administrations In addi t^ere wer no^^^^ ^ 
over time for any of the groups. J^re is no administration 
expiation for the two significant F tests. *or ™« 
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the- L&TS groups-has th e hi ghestrasses- stoent w ft iie^&ft 

thf ^ l0W ' A t time 2 ' the baseline ^ has the 
the CBDS group has the -low bean score. Inspection of the 

^Jg^L Q £££ help in ^ -p^w 



nations that' are' eeri^L^&ix 

ing .to examine the meaning of l&fe 'findings ixi>&(k>t*i«T 
ns between Airmen Attitudes %^rd^rainin g vsco^ 
ent of Student Ef f eetiveAesaT ^re^uted^-- 'figg& : ^ 



" As one means of tryin 

?2 i'nteroorrelatlona ueween Airmen Attitudes ^rd1Traininftv s W^V .3 
and Instructor's Assessment of Student Effeetive&esS 4re^SS ^ 82&i^ 
interrelations are shown in Table 9. Examination ol^TfSifi 



Table Q ' - ~ " r?V';\ * >.:, V'V^"- 
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. intercorrelations in the upper left' hand triangle of Table 9 shows con- - , 
. sistently high correlations among the four administrations. Similarly * 
inspection of the Instructor Assessment intercorrelations in the lower 
right hand triangle, of the table reveals considerable week to week stability. 
~ The square section of the matrix shows the intercorrelations between atti- 
tud&sr £gd instructor assessments, measured at each of the four times. 
Cjtatfpection-ojf tHis portion of the table reveals no convergence of student 
attitudes with v $pstructor assessments. Although 3 of the 16 correlations 
are statist ically^'ignificant, the highest of them is only .15 and all of 
them are so low,. as to shed no light on the meaning of the instructor assess- 
ment scores. They do not, to any substantial degree,, reflect instructor 
/perceptions of student attitudes. . 



Further data pertinent to the meaning of the instructor assessments 
will be presented in TableM.3 and discussed later in the te*t. 

In summary, Instructor Assessments of Student Effectiveness were found 
to^).e sufficiently reliable, but they reveal a pattern of differences among 
the experimental systems which is of unknown meaning. Further, an analysis 
showed that instructors ' assessments were not related to student attitudes. 



Aptitude 

^ Aptitude scores for all students were examined to test the extent to 
which aptitudes could predict performance in th,e course and also to examine 
the extent to which they might be differentially related to performance in 
.various' experimental systems. Table 10 presents the AQE subscores for 
general, administrative, mechanical, and elect ronic|&pf itudes and the AFQT 
scores for the trainees participating in the various "experimental conditions. 
Jt will be noted that .except for the administrative subtest, there are no' 
significant differences among the groups. For the administrative subtest, 
students in the CBDS group had a higher mean score than students in the 
other experimental treatments. These analyses lend basic support to the 
hypothesis that all trainees came from the same population. * 



The data and tests recorded in Table 10 do not, however, rule out the 
possi"BTlit3f of statistical interaction between aptitudes and the experimen- 
tal conditions leading to higher classroom performance. Table 11 presents , 
selected correlations between aptitude test scores and the two performance 
^measures (exam scores and time within blockjs) . Inspection of the selected 
Jr correlations in Table 11 shows that all, those that are significant are of s 
such small absolute values as to be of little use from a practical 
standpoint. While 13 out of kO correlations reach conventional statistical 
significance levels, the largest of them is only -.27 which accounts for 
only a fractional amount of variance in performance. The most noteworthy 
result shown in Table 11 is a relatively .consistent correlation of admin- 
istrative aptitude with hour£ in blocks. Students who have higher admin- 
r informative* aptitudes have a slight edge in examination scores and use 
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slightly less time for preparation. This pattern holds up over three of 
''the four blocks. Again, however, the magnitudes of the correlations, are 
so low as not to have immediate application. ^ 

The low predicti a validities shown in Table 11 can be further under- 
stood *by examination of the results presented in Table l^^Kese the block 
exam scores and the hours within blocks are injercorre^jsfted. The upper 
left hand triangle of Table 12 shows the intercorrelaxions of the block, 
exam scores. TtiTe^highest of these is .6U. Inter.cSrrelations of the hours 
spent preparing for exams are shown in the lower right hand triangle. The 
highest of these, is .76. In each case, ..the intercorrelat'ions are low 
enough to make it unlikely that single aptitude measures could show sub- 
stantial relationships across all blocks. The lower left hand' square sec- 
tion of t)fe table shows the intercorrelations between scores and hours of 
preparation. These correlations, the median of which is .23, indicate 
generally that students who take fewer hours to prepare for the exams also 
score somewhat higher on exams (it is important to recall here that corre- 
lation indicates nothing- about causation)*. From these analyses it is 
.apparent that aptitude scores are not related to course performance to any 
substantial degree, w y 

Table 13 present" intercorrelations of .aptitude scores with trainee 
attitudes and instructor .assessments. Performance in the various blocks 
is also related to trainee aptitudes and instructor assessments. Inspection 
of the aptitude score section of Table 13 reveals that the various scores 
are not importantly related to trainee attitudes, but that they do have 
substantial correlations (from the second assessment onward) with instructor 
assessments of student effectiveness. The pattern of nonsignificant cor- 
relations with aptitudes for ttfe first assessment followed by significant 
correlatipns on subsequent administrations strong^ suggest the presence 
of bias in the instructors' ratings. Students with higher aptitude scores^ v# 
tend to get higher ratings of effectiveness, even though there, are no impor- 
ant correlations between aptitude and performance in the course. Thus, 
with reference to 1-ble 9, it' is likely that the stability of the instruc- 
tors' assessments over the four administ rat ions is due* in part to bias 
introduced by the instructor's knowledge of the aptitude scores. 

Inspection^f^he^remaJ^der of Table 13 -shows no impoxtant_-Corxelar. 

tions between course performance and attitudes or instructors' assessments. 
While a few correlations reach statistical significance, none of^ them are 
sufficiently high to warrant practical interpretation. 

j 

Administrative Burden on Instructors 

r 'Throughout the course of the field study the opinions of technical 
instructors were sought. In the early stages those opinions were" used to 
assist irt ttys design of the experimental treatments. In later stages the 
opinions were used to assess the impact of the .treatments. Structured 
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Intercorrelatibns Among Block Exam Scores and 
Instructional Hours Per Block t 
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interviews, informal conversations and quest ionnaire§ were used as means 
of gathering these data. The Instructor Opinions About Training question- 
naire (slpwn in Appendix G) was administered prior to the beginning of the 
field experiment and again at the end to instructors who were still asso- 
ciated, with the course (a great deal of personnel turnover, by fey of both 
reassignment and retirement , occurred during the course of the study, and 
thus, follow up data was based on responses of only 11 of the original 25 
instructors). Two items were" explicitly included in the questionnaire to 
get opinions about administrative burdens. Item U, ?, The routine paper 
work I have to do is excessive/ 1 and Item 7> "I do too much administrative 
work and not enough instruction" showed no change as a result of the im- 
position of the experimental systems. That isj the instructors reported 
no increased administrative burden as a consequence of having participated 
in the experiment. Especially given the large amounts of time needed in 
the CBDS and LRS treatments, as well as in filling out Instructor Assess- 
ments of Student Effectiveness weekly, this finding supports the idea that 
the experimental systems were sufficiently useful additions to the regular 
curriculum so that their "costs" in terms of time and administrative burden 
were viewed as negligible. 

Interviews with the instructors resulted in much the same picture as 
examination of the questionnaires. Instructors who' participated in the 
.study felt that the effort was worthwhile, and that some particular ele- 
cts of the systems (such as the peer nomination elements of the Leader- 
ship^Recognition System, .and the acquaintanceship exercise and the ^psycho- 
logical ^s^ntract exeecise from the CBDS) were valuable additions to their 
classes. 



Cost Effectiveness 

- , There is no relative cost ^advantage to adopting any of the experimental 
systems as additions to or replacements for elements in current technical 
training curricula/ On .the other hand, there appears to be no cost dis- 
advantage either. Instructors found the peer nominations of the Leadership 
Recognition System to be useful additions to their courses. The acquaint- 
anceship and psychological contract exercises were also viewed as useful 
by instructors and in addition, resulted in small, significant improvements 
in trainee attitudes toward their peers • These exercises could be modi- 
fied, used/ in further research, and adopted throughout all technical 
training schools* Cost of their adoption would be minimal and. they would 
yield some ^mall benefits. ' 

/ 4 " • • - 

Oxy the whole, the experimental systems failed to yield any benefits * 
in ter&s of improved examination' scores or time savings in the curriculum. 
They <£id not result in lower wasliback rat^s. They produced no marked 
improvements in overall attitudes* Because of this general lack of impact, 
computation of relative^ costs and benefits tyill be foregone. The systems, 
neither a positive nor a negative effect on instructional costs. It is 
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hoped that this conclusion will be interpreted without prejudice to other 
systems for managing social incentives* The token economy approach 
originally proposed for/this research, and outlined in Chapter 1, was not 
implemented* Such an approach, having specific contingencies between 
behavior and reinforcers, may have altogether different effects on perfor- 
mance and attitudes. 



Chapte^U 



Conclusions 



This chapter presents a discussion of the findings of the field ex- 
periment and interprets those findings in the larger context of the overall 
contract for studying the management of social incentives in Air Force 
technical training. Finally, the implications of this work for future . 
research and' practic£~'in the Air Force will "be presented* 



Four social incentive instructional systems, each designed to have 
impacts on various facets of classroom social leadership, were tested" in a 
field experiment. On a priori grounds, two of the four systems (the Base-, 
line Hawthorne group and the Leadership Attitude Training System) were 
expected to have minimal effects on classroom examination performance and 
trainee attitudes. The other two systems (the Leadership Recognition 
System and the Classroom Behavior Development System) were expected to~ have 
larger impacts. . - 

The general finding of the field experimen£^was that none of the class- 
room social leadership systems had any important positive or negative effect 
on block examination scores and time spent preparing for examinations, on 
trainee attitudes or on instructors 1 assessments of student effectiveness. 

That the experimental systems had no" positive effect on examination 
scores may have been a result of an inherent inability of these kinds of 
approaches to have an effect on cognitive performance. .In addition, though, 
the lack of impact could have been due to insensitivity of the examinations 
and a psychometric "ceiling" effect. In future research it would be useful 
to -have custom developed performance tests for use as dependent measures, 
rather than the standard course 1 examinations. v 

None of the -experimental systems produced a time savings in t^rms of 
students' pace through the course. On the .other hand, the systems did not 
slow anyone down. Since the systems varied ih the amount of tijne Required 



minutes (for the CBDS), this finding has some importance. In particular, 
it suggests that pace through the course is governed by normative Expecta- 
tions of how long it will take to master each block. It, is very doubtful 
that elimination of the CBDS would result in a time savings of "8 hour's and 
kO minutes. Rather it is expected that there would be no time savings at 
all. ' , 

One system, the CBDS, did have a significant and lasting impact on, 
one area of student attitudes, attitudes toward fellow trainees. This 
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Impact was most likely due to the acquaintanceship and psychological con-' 
tract exercises presented on the fijrst and second days of class • These' 
exercises should be studied further in the technical training setting and, 
if supported by additional' re seaa^ch, they should be adopted as standard 
features of technical training'curricula. This finding represents the 
single important consequence 6f the implementation of the various class- 
, "room social leadership systems. 

• / • 

Analysis of the instructors 1 assessments of student effectiveness and 
aptitude scopes revealed significant correlations between these two sets 
of data, suggesting th£t instructors 1 assessments were biased by knowledge 
of student aptitudes* Such biases not only introduce^Bi^or^dnto-research 
and' administration, but they also may have significant impacts on the in- 
teraction between instructor and student. Rosenthal and Jacob?on f s classic 
study, firgmalion in the Classroom (1968), illustrated the ways in which 
teachers 1 expectations can influence the behaviors of students. In the 
technical training setting, instructors 1 knowledge of student aptitudes has 
been shown to be related to instructors 1 assessments of student effective- 
ness ♦ Further research should be undertaken to determine the extent to 
^ which instructors 1 expectations have impacts on other aspects of technical 
trainee's behavior. 

It must be repeated yet one more time that the results of the field 
experiment have no implication at all for the effectiveness of alternative 
systems for managing social incentives in technical training. Since none 
of the "experimental systems involved direct contingencies between behavior 
and reinforcers, the general lac|c of impact for the experimental systems 
must not be interpreted as a general finding of ineffectiveness for all 
systems of social incentive management. i t 

Social Incentive Management 

In the context of the larger objectives of this research, a consider- 
able amount was learned about the management of social, incentives in the 
technical training environment. The review of the literature, summarized, 
in Chapter 1, yielded many findings about the relative potency of* various 
ki^di of social incentive* and the circumstances under which such results 
are observed* Of greater immediate payoff to the Air Force, the identifi- 
cation and scaling of social incentives, summarized in Chapter 1, presents 
much information trtiich can be used in. forward planning for the Advanced 
Instructional System, various learner centered instruction procedures, and 
in the administration of group-paced and self -paced courses. Incentives 
such as choice of assignment, promotion, 72-hour pass, reduced squardron 
detail and ajany others are all attractive. Students in a variety of 
training courses say they would be willing to put put great effort to 
obtain such outcomes. Incentives such as these show promise for serving 
as reinforcers where appropriate contingencies can be constructed and 
implemented. 

* > 
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The major conclusion of this entirel Research effort is that the manage- 
ment of social incentives is a particularly difficult art. While social 
incentives can be identified and scaled with considerable ease, manipula- 
tion and management of the same incentives requires considerably greater 
. effort.. A definite limiting condition ori t he result's of the field experi- 
ment is that the social incentive systems! were tested only in one self- 
paced course. It is possible that manipulations aimed at improving the 
quality. of classroom social leadership would be effective only in a group- 
paced course, requiring considerable group interaction. However, because 
individual pacing seems to be the direction that most technical training 
will ,be taking in the years ahead, the decision was made in Riase I of this 
project to select-^ course in which student progress was self -paced. This, 
of course, may have reduced the salience ox some of the gsdltp exercises.. 
JJAsrce each trainee worked at his own pace, Ithere may h^ve been no meaning- 
ful incentive^ for cooperation and other socaal leader sftip effects. 



Perhaps the most important question to \ arise .from this research effort 
concerns trefids in technical training instruction as related to social arid 
group factors. Will designers of future instructional technologies take 
proper and sufficient account of social and group factors? The scaling 
data show high attractiveness values for various social incentives. The 
results of the field experiment show the influence of the acquaintanceship 
and psychological contract exercises on attitudes toward fellow trainees. 
Both these findings underline the' importance df social factors. Especially 
since most future training will be in a self -placed mode, social factors 
must v be given adequate attention. 
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' , . APPENDIX A 

FOUR ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS FOR ENHANCING SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT 

The field experiment investigated only a limited number of possible 
ways of managing social incentives. Many alternate systems are possible, 
and, in fact, four other systems were originally constructed for the field 
test. Due to last minute changes in priorities and resources, arising from 
operational considerations at the research site, the social contingency 
systems described below were dropped in favor of the classroom social 
leadership systems-. The untested systems are outlined hereto illustrate 
alternate ways of managing s v ocial incentives, 'and to provide a contrasting 
background for the procedures and findings presented in the body of this, 
report* . 

Social Contingency Systems . > 

The development of social contingency systems emanating from the 
research on characteristics of incentives involved two basic components, 
delineating ^ the system of incentive operation,* and selecting the incen- 
tives to be included in the system. 

Four incentive systems were' developed based on two critical variables 
whick may affect the utility of incentives: the source of their adminis- 
tration and the basis on which they are awarded. The four incentive syste^ 
can be* described as follows. 

System" 1. Incentives are administered by the instructor based 
on the individual trainee's performance* 

System 2. Incentives are administered by the instructor and 
the class as a group based on the individual 1 s 
* v performance. . £ /<?j f 

System 3; Incentives £re administered by the instructor to the 
c individual based on the performance of the class as 

a group. 

System k. Incentives* are administered by the instructor and 
the class based on the performance of the class. 

jf 

s The design variables incorporated in these systems, i.e., incentive 
administration and .behavioral basis, were derived from previous evidence 
suggesting differential impacts. The review of the literature provided 
tentative indications that basing rewards on grpup performance may be 
efficacidus in view of the intervening processes of cohesiveness develop- 
ment and helping others reach, performance standards (Raben et al., 197*0 • 

That review, along with data from four Air Force technical training bases, 
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also suggested that trainees may respond differentially to incSiftives 
a^urfniste^ed by their instructor, (leader) and classmates (peer group). „ % 

The .distinction between individual- and ,group-performance -based 
reinforcement, is. relatively straightforward. Rewards are administered 
based on 'the individual's own performance, in terms of either an absolute 
cut-off score or exceeding an individually predicted target score (based, 
e.g.; on his aptitude test scores), or .the individual is -rewarded based* 
on the overall perforfnance of his class. The proposed systems included 
the absolute cut-off criterion and a minimal failure-rate on the part' of 
the Qlass. Thus, for example, 'a trainee could be rewarded in proportion to 
the number of points he scored above 70 on a blocfc* (performance) exam, so 
long as no more thap ten percent of his Classmates failed the test. To 
this poijit, the maqpr criterion^ behavior is, then, objective performance,, 
as measured by standardized examinations. 

The issue of administrative source generated the inclusion of multiple 
behavior bases for reinforcement. In addition to objective black-exam 
performance, the trainee could be rewarded for his leadership * performance 
\ath a system of determing "leadership points" to supplement (but not re- 
place) "performance points." The varying source of administration is' 
operat.ionalized in terms of whether the instructor alone, or the instructor, 
itL concert with classmates allocates the leadership points. .In their com- 
bination, a ratio of 2:1 is preserved between performance points and leader 
ship points, so that the former behavior base is weighted twice as .heavily 
in determining rewards. The range of possible performance points is 0-30 
(based on test scores of 70-100). Previous data from electronics courses 
indicated a mean test score of 90. This would represent a mean accumula- 
tion of 20 performance points. Thus, to preserve the desired 2:1 ratio, 
it would be possible to establish a mean of 10 leadership points for a 
trainee to earn. If class size, were, for example, 10, then each student 
and the instructor would distribute 100 leadership points among class 
members in amounts ranging from 0-15 points for any student. The average 
allocation a trainee receives from class, members is then added to his 
instructor-allocated points. The average of thes6 two scores (instructor 
and class) provides the final number of leadership points for trainees 
operating in the instructor and class conditions (systems 2 and'U). In 
other systems, only the instructor assignp leadership points. Finally, 
if we assume tEe""experimental sysTems^^woll cover the first four bTocRsTof ~~ 
the course, the total number of points an individual could earn wouM-be 
i80: 30 x k - 120 performance points, and 15 x h = 60 leadership points. 

Since, unlike the performance points, leadership point determinations 
involve subjective judgments, a study and experimental definition* of 
leadership behavior was accomplished as part qf the Phase I research activ- 
ities. The intent was to provide trainees and instructors with behavior- 
observation reasons for assigning leadership status to the trainees. £he 
determination of relevant leadership behaviors, capitalized on the analysis 
of social incentives in training and the generation, by, trainees &nd in- 
structors, .of critical incidents of leadership behavior. 
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Six .social incentives, which had previously been considered as poten- 
tial rewards, were designated as social leadership bases for the determina- 
tion of rewards and studied with the sample of Lowry electronics trainees . 
Trainees indicated on 5-point scales (never-always) the frequency with 
which these behaviors presently occur, and ideally should occur, in their 
training program. The behaviors were also* studied with the variation of 
the respondent -trainee as an initiator or recipient of the leadership act. 

Results of. this analysis are presented in Table A-l. The meai} re- 
sponses qf trainees are indicative of several general conclusions, (l) 
Social leadership behaviors are currently operative in the training setting, 
seme (treating people as individuals and showing liking «and acceptance) 
with substantial regularity. (2) Trainees believe that social leadership 
behaviors should occur more frequently than they currently do; this result 
was consistent .across the six behaviors. J3) Trainees believe that they 
should (and do) initiate leadership acts to a greater extent than they 
receive the act frcm someone else. It should be noted that .the exercise 
of influence cannot be interpreted in the usual sense of *he respondent 
as a target, since the questionnaire items were ambiguous, or to who actually 
influenced class activities. { 

The derivation and collection of critical leadership incidents supple- 
mented these^categorical descriptions of 'classes of social behaviors and 
provided instructors and trainees with exemplary objective markers for dis- ^ 

^tributing -leadership points, assuming, for tie present, equal importance 

" of the behavior classes in defining social leadership. 

V Inceptives for technical and leadership performance .were selected on 
"the basis bf/the^ characteristics, as determined in their identification 
tmd, analysis; and their manipulability within the context of the proposed 
systems, ifhese 'issues determined the pricing of incentives in terms of the 
per formance/^leader ship points necessary to acquire them as rewards: Consider- 
ations of incentive attractiveness, feasibility, frequency of realistic 
receipt^ and cost of implementation led to the proposed inclusion of 10 
incentives to be available in the systems ' catalogs or menus. The proposed 
incentives and their values are presented in Table A-2. The incentives are 
listed in the order of their attractiveness as assessed by 'the dollar method 
in ^bhe study of electronics trainees at Lowry AFB. Rating-method attrac- 
tiveness values are alfco presented and show a close ordinal correspondence 
to^the d611ar values. 'The incentives are presented in fiVfe levels of value, 
as indicated by the spacing between incentive clusters in :the. table. With- 
in each level, the incentives have the same, behavioral-pointy value indexing 
their "price" or the number, of exam/leadership points which '6ust be accumu- 
lated to receive those incentives. The price was generated by multiplying 
the median, within-level, dollar value of tae incentives by two. The in- 
cetttive prices are thus tied directly to their psychological reward value 
tp the trainee and preserve several desirable elements of the incentive 
systems. First, the prices of the lower-level incentives guarantee that 
virtually every trainee can be rewarded. Even without leadership points, 
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' ^ • Table A-2 

Incentives Proposed for Inclusion in the Social* Contingency 

Systems 



Incentive 
Level I 



Choice in base- assignmen 




Attrac t iveness 
Dollar , Rating 



52 



6.7 



_ Points needed 
to acquire 

100 



Freauency 
of purchase 



once — last block 



Promotion 


50. 


6,6 


100 


'once — last block 


Level II 

Information — military 


20 


'6,0 


32 


once 


Information — civilian 


18 


5.9 


32 


* 

once 


72-hour pass 


45. 


, 5,9 - 


32 


multiple 


Extra instruction 


13 


5.8 


32 


multiple 


Reduced squadron details 


12 


6,0 


32 


multiple 


Level III 

Phone call * ♦ 


io A 


5.6 


18 

* 


multiple 


Field-frit) 


0 


5.6 . 


18 


once— -last block 
* 


2 U -hour pass 


9 


5,5 


. 18 


multiple 


Level IV 

Letter of merit , ■ 


7 


- 5,0 


12 


pnee 


Certificate 




5,l» 


• 12 


once—last block 

4 


Uniform choice 


6 


5,1 


12 


multiple 


Meals choice 


6 


5.1*~ 


12 


^ multiple * 


St rengths/ ve akne s s e s 


5 


5.2 


12 


multiple 


Level V 
Social event 


li- 


fc.8 


8 


once — last block 


News in home tovn paper 


lt 


1».8 ' 


8 


multiple 


Honor identity passed on 


3 


5.0 


8 


once--last block 
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scoring 78 on an exam (or averaging 72 across k tests) would qualify one 
for a reward. Second, the top-level incentives are very costly in terms 
of both their system price and the implementation cost for the Air Force, 
and very*few trainees are likely -to earn them, Moreover?^ trainees, must 
consistently maintain high performance/leadership levels and must forego 
some lower-level incentives in the early training blocks in order to 
receive the costly ones. Scoring 90 on all four block exams^one would 
have to average five leadership points per assessment to qualify, if he 
purchased no other incentives^along the way, Witjj perfect (100) exam 
scores and 10 leadership points* per block, if the* traiinee opted for one 
of these,.top incentives, he could purchase only one other seconds-level, 
3 third-level^ or 5 second-level- incentives. In no case could a trainee 
obtain both a promotion and choice in his base assignment. Third, half 
of the incentives could be purchased only once in the system, and these 
"one-shot' ? rewards occur at each price level. The remaining incentives 
in levels 2-5 could be acquired regularly throughout the time period* of 
the system. Receipt of six of the nine one-shot incentives is also ret 
s e rv e d for the la s t training frlo o k dye - to cos4^ -a** -administrative 
straints. Fourth, the proposed systems incorporate incentives with 
motivational implications for recognition, time-off and individual con- 
trol, and social activities. 

The basic elements of the incentive instructional systems would in- 
volve examining performance and attitudes over four blocks or time periods 
of the fundamental electronics course for trainees operating in one/of the 
four incentive systems. Incentives .would be used to reinforce botn tech- 
nical skill acquisition and* the development of leadership skills in train- 
ing. Thus, the social aspect of the systems is included both in the in- 
centives and their behavioral contingencies. The major emphasis is on _ 
social leadership behavior development, since such social behaviors as 
"treating others as ^individuals'" are difficult to conceptualize as rewards. 
Rather, technical arid' social competence are viewed as goals of an incen- 
tive, system. The criterion -measures for evaluation would include block 
exam scores, performance ratings by instructors, and measures of trainees' 
attitudes, ^- 
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Questionnaires Used as Dependent Measured in the Field Experiment— 
th> Airmen Attitudes Toward Training and the Instructor Assessment 
of Student's Effectiveness 
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Airmen Attitudes Toward Training 

Please indicate how you currently feel about several aspects of your ^technical 
x training. Belov you will find several items that describe different components of 
your training experience. Indicate your present reaction to eacb component by 
checking* or placing an 'X 1 , in one of the five spaces below the item; thi% will 
tell us how satisfied you are with each part. 

^ ' * \ r 

1. Tfour Instructor in'this course - Taking into account how effective a teacher 
he is and how he get's along with- his students. ,<*'"' . 



Very Somewhat Neutral/ .Scnewhat. Very 

satisfied satisfied * /• /'dissatisfied dissatisfied 

2. The System of Rewards associated with being an effective student in this 

training prograi - Taking. into account what rewards are available -and what one 
• must do to get them. / / 



Very Spmewhat Seutral Somewhat *Very 

satisfied Satisfied" , dissatisfied. dissatisfied 

Your Fellow Trainees in /this training course - Taking into account how well 
other students make this; class profitable for you, how well students" get along 
with one another, and'ttje general togetherness of your class asaTgroup. 

/ \_ ; • ; j 

Very Somewhat Neutral Somewhat , Very 

'satisfied satisfied dissatisfied^ dissatisfied 

The Content of ^^x>urse - Taking into account the irifgrest, importance, and 
challenge of the mafetfial required of you in the course. 



Very - " Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Very 
satisfied satisfied , dissatisfied dissatisfied 

5. Your own Progress iV4!he* coqrse - Taking into account how well you are doing 
in terms of performance and, how quickly you are mastering the material. 



Very <> Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Very 

> ' satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied , ^ 

6.} Your Overall satisfaction vitt this course - Taking into account generally all 
factors which ore responsible for how satisfied you are. 



Very £©mevhat Neutral * Somewhat Very 

, satisfied satisfied ^dissatisfied dissatisfied 



•r 



AATT-2 



7. The United States Air Force - Thinking generally of the system as it is 
operating and affecting your life. v 



Very Somewhat Neutral Somewhat ' Very \ 

satisfied satisfied Jtr dissatisfied dissatisfied ' 

8. Your own Personal Development during the training you have had so far - Taking 
into account the confidence you have in your abilities to go out and perform 
effectively in your Air Force Job. 



Very Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Very 

satisfied satisfied . * dissatisfied dissatisfied 



There are two more questions that ask ,for your opinions but without saying 
how satisfied you are. Read these two questions and, as before, check one 
of the 5 spaces for each. 

9. How much effort are you putting into this training course; how hard have you 
honestly tried, regardless of how well you are doing grade-wise? 



Very great Quite a bit About average Slight amount Very little 

deal of of effort; I effort; I of effor^-not effort; I 

effort; I tried pretty usually tried very ofj/en orXdidn'tr really 

tried as hard hard ' . very much trjj at all 

as I could 

10. Finally, as of how you feel today, would you recommend 'to a new airman who 
was your friend that he get involved in this technical training program? 



Definitely yes Probably yes Don't know if Probably not Definitely not 

I would or not 
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Instructor Assessment of Students 1 Effectiveness 



Student Being Described: 



Please consider this student relative to other trainees you have taught in 
this course and indicate hov effectively he is performing by checking the 
appropriate space on the scale below each effectiveness item. 

1. Shoving initiative in the class 



Very poror Worse than Same as Better than Very good 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainees compared to 

other trainees other trainees 

2. v Knowledge of substantive material taught in the course 



Very poor Worse than Same as Better than Very good 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainees compared to 
Other trainees > other trainees 

3 # Communication skills 

V 



Very poor Worse than Same as Better than Very good 

compared to other trainees other trainees . other trainees compared to 
> other "trainees other trainees- 

> 

fc. Getting along with classmates 



Very poor Worse than Same as Better than v Very good \ 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainees compared to 
other trainees other trainees 

Overall performance in the course * 



Very poof Worse than Same as Better than Very good 

compared to m other trainees other trainees other trainees compared to 

other trainees . * other trainees 

6. Exerting effort and applying himself to the training task 



Very poor Worse than Same as Better than Very good 

compared to other trainees other trainees other trainees compared to 
other trainees . other trainees 
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Materials for the Leadership Attitude Training System 
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Leadership Orientation Booklet 

I, What the Leadership Orientation Booklet is ; 

The Leadership Orientation Booklet is a brief de.scriptiori <Sf the nature 
and importance of leadership in the training classroom and in the Air Force 
more generally. This booklet will be read by incoming trainees in the 
Electronics Fundamentals Course, The material in the booklet is designed 
to: (a) stress the importance of developing leadership potential as the 
^airman begins his technical career; (b) communicate, at>the outset gf 
training, what is expected of airmen in terms of leadership behaviors; 
and (c) to communicate these expectations in a novel, interesting way. 
The expected behaviors and, leadership principles have been derived from 
discussions with samples of trainees and instructors and from previous 
writings on leadership. They are presented here in a manner which retains 
the basic principles but frames them in a straightforward, often humorous, 
orientation. This has beeri done so that the ideas will be understandable 
and inspiring for trainees regardless of their background or aptitudes. 
The shortness and simplicity of the booklet should also increase the 
trainees 1 retention of the basic ideas over time, 

II. flow the Leadership Orientation Booklet is to be used : 

Your role in the use of the Leadership Orientation Booklet is quite' 
simple. At the very beginning of your first class session following the 
formal orientation, distribute the booklets to' class members. Just use the 
cover title page to tell them what the booklet is (an orientation toward 
effective leadership in training) and where it's from (the Human Resources 
Laboratory Classroom Leadership Project). Then give them 15 minutes to 
read through the booklet. When they have finished, indicate that they 
should keep the booklet, and. refer to it whenever they wish. Then move 
into your regular electronics training activities. 



Questions on the use of the Leadership Orientation Booklet should 
be addressed to 2nd I^t. D, Shipman or 2nd Lt, R. Noblitt at the 
Human Resources Laboratory, LAFB, Phone U385. The Leadership 
Orientation Booklet is being evaluated for potential adoption in. 
all appropriate technical training courses, and your opinions on 
its strengths' and weaknesses will be sought at the conclusion of 
this field tryqut, ' 
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Leadership Attitudes fn Technical Training 

V 

4 1 « 

Lowry Technical Training Center 
Electronics Fundamentals 

Welcome t^ your first technical training cllfetss. As you know, a 
basic purpose of your being here is to learn basic technical skills 

0 

that will be helpful to you in your Air Force Job and in pursuing 
career goals later in, life. Another purpose, that should be equally 
stressed, and recognized in the classroom and elsewhere on base, is 
to further the development of your leadership potential* 

What is jood leadership? How can you be a leader of men? Why 
is leadership important to you and your country? In this booklet, we 
shall give you a general picture of leadership and your role* Read 
this short booklet now as you begin your training venture. Refer to 
it again whenever you like . It is designed for your own benefit to 
help get you off on the right track. It is not an order it is not a 
test; nobody is going to check to see if you've read or are following 
it. After jail, who is going to profit from your being a leader — you 
are ; and so;will your fellow airmen! t 

a . 

We hope the next few pages are helpful to you. Good luck! 
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"Readership is silly kid stuff" 
WRONG... ST 

\ < 

Although some people may tee it this w$y at fifrst\ leadership 
is a serious matter with important consequences. It 'does not mean 
getting a step alxead of the other guy and getting laughed or sneered 
at for your efforts. The quality of leadership can determine the 
fate of a nation as well as that of the average citizen. * History 
has recorded the successes of. many different leaders in the military, 
political government, and civic welfare.. While you may not become 
president, leadership also affects you/ here and now. How you deal 
with other, people and how they treat you will have a large impact on 
your attitude and how well you do your Job. There are some things 
you can do alone. But somewhere along the line, teamwork will make 
or break any project. Teamwork involves how you lead and how you 
respond to the leadership of others. Only through working together 
with good leadership and everybody pulling his^/eightj cait-a group 
have what you might call "esprit de corps," a feeling of togetherness 
common will, spirit, and pride in what you're doing. Knowing you can 
lead will also make your own individual life more pleasant as you 
gain the respect and aflmiration of others. 
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WRONG 



"Great leaders are "born leaders... 
You either got it or you don.'t" 



-ft. 



Leadership comes through learning and experience . You are i^ot 
"born knowing the tight thing to do, at *he right time, and in the^ 
right place. And right now, in the midst of other young men in th^e 



"gamp ft hoes" aft i? «• good %ime to "become' a le ader. Being 



\ 



diligent and constantly putting out your top effort in your vo: 
will give you a "base to work on. Not only do you have to he a good 
guy, you have to know what you're doing. To he looked up tQ for 
support, praise, and^help, you have to develop tfcfe expertness in 
your field that will make your help and support valuable to the 

other guy. ~ ^ 

v . . • i * • 

Leadership^ in the past may not he relevant to leadership here. 
So if you weren't' class valedictorian, class president, or captain 
of your foothall team, don ! t let that determine your leadership y in 
the Air Force. You're in a new- phase o!f the hall game of life and 
you set the game plan and carry it out. 

Rememher..'. "Action, not words, makes a man." 



v 
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"Being a leader means "being top dog" 

THIS IS ALSO WRO^gI . . 

k 

: Everyone can be a? leader. You are not competing with other "men 
to become cfche leader. Rather,*, leadership is to he scared, and this, 
requires cooperation. Different mfen, f can lead at different times and 
. o^-dif f erent tasks. Also, for you tQ he a good leader, people have 
to follow you. In setting a positive example for others, it helps to* 
he honest, forthright, and ''courteous. Leaders of the pas*6 h^ve shown 
some form of courage. The electronics lah is not a hattlefield^vhere 
you can demonstrate courage under fire. However, you can he courageous 
hy sticking to your principles hut heing open-minded enough to under- 
stand and respect other peoples' points of view. Leadership can he 
shown in changing yourself as well as by trying to change others. If 
you look at leadership this way, it is possible for every member of 
your class to be an effective leader and for all of you to learn from' 
each other . 

Remember . . . ,! He may not score 

And yet he helps to win — 
Who makes the hit 

That brings -the runner in. 11 > ' 

"Do unto others as you would have them do unto you" 
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FINALLY, THIS IS RIGHT i IK FACT, THAT'S WHAT* LEADERSHIP IS 
ALL ABOUT. . . 

The leader who follows the Golden Rule respects others and gains 
their mutual respect and trust. Leadership always involves you with 
other people; here that includes your classmates, instructors, and 
oth3rs you work with from day to day. They have needs and desires just 
as you do- The mark of the good leaded is to make all of them, including 
yourself, happy and productive. This means relating to other human 

beings as you would like them to relate to you. * 

* « 

Here are some examples of human relations leadership in the classroom 

that y<pu may try to encourage and do yourself. 

* # # 

/ * 

jo Show support of other peopled behaviors and-they will 
- : ' support you.- * 

o Show concern and respect for the needs and feelings of others, 
and they will show respect for you. * s 1 



\ 

V s Treat other people like individuals and they will treat you 

s \j * 
\ 

lik,e the individual human being you are. 
.o Help others solve problems and they in turn .will help you. 
o Share information with others and they will give knowledge 

to you. 
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o Praise others 1 accomplishments and they will encourage you* 
o Initiate friendships and you will become a friend. 



When this kind of leadership take^ place in a t classroom, everyone 
there contributes and benefits. This makes the training course a 
smoother, more pleasing experience. The Golden Rule of Leader si 
.also prepares you for working with other groups of people when Wou 
leave Lowry. The Air Force trains men, not Just mechanics or technicians 
The concept of the Whole Man - competent, energetic, inquisitive, 
challenging, and leading with the right attitude - makes the system go. 
But leadership cannot be taught from a mariuaTlike technical material 
can. You have to develop yourself, vith experience and guidance ' from 
others, into a Just, dynamic > and effective leader. 

It 1 s" all up to you . • . 
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APPENDIX D 

Materials for the Leadership Recognition System 
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LEADERSHIP RECOGNITION SYSTEM 



INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 



Prepared for use in 
Electronics Fundamentals 
* Lowry Technical Training Center 



under the auspices of 
Classroom Leadership Project 
Human Resources Laboratory 
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Purposes of the Leadership Recognition System 



if-' • 

The Leadership Recognition System has been devised to: 

o Recognize effective leadership in" the technical 
training classroom, 

o Aid the development of trainee's leadership 
skills. 

o Contribute £o the growth of the whole man, the 
effective ^airman. - 7 
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Sequence of Activities 
Briefing of instructors and other course personnel. 



2. First day of class: Briefing df trainees — distributing Trainee r s 
LRS Manual, defining classroom leadership, discussing the purposes 
of LRS, reviewing the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form, and 
reporting leadership standing, describing observed behaviors, and 
planning leadership development. 

3. Ninth day ot class: Distribute copies of the Classroom Leadership 
Recognition Form. Each trainee must complete at least 3 nomina- 
tions' as he wishes (except he may not nominate himself). The 
completed nomination forms are collected and reviewed by 'the in- 
structor. The number of nominations each trainee receives is ** 

' reported on the Recognition Summary Record. J 
k. Tenth day of class: Leadership Standing and Development discussions 
are held individually with each trainee. The Classroom Leadership 
Recognition Forms are distributed to trainees receiving nominations, 
and individual coaching sessions are held. 
5. Nineteenth ^day of class (same as 'niath day): Distribute copies of 

the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form. Each trainee must complete 
at least 3 nominations, and may make as many nominations as he wishes 
(except he may not nominate himself). The completed nomination forms 
are collected and reviewed by the instructor. The, number of nomin^^ 
tiops each trainee receives is reported on the Recognition Sumraaiy 
Record. 



Twentieth day of class (same .as tenth day): Leadership Standing 
and Development discussions are held individually with each trainee 
The Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms are distributed to 
trainees receiving nominations, and individual coaching sessions 
are held. 

Additional repetitions of the cycle of collecting nominations and 
Holding coaching sessions can be done at the .discretion of each 
instructor. LRS is intended to have a major impact early in the * 
course, liut may be extended if desired. 
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Guide for Briefing Trainees about LRS v 

This briefing, should be held as soon as possible after the trainee enters 
his classroom for the first time. Ideally, all trainees in the same 
classroom will receive their orientation, receive this briefing, and 
begin their course assignments together as a group at the same time. 
Trainees beginning the course at other times should be given individual 
briefings. # 

Introduce the Leadership Recognition System in the following way: 
1, "In addition to the particular job skills you will learn 
during technical training, we will devote some time to * 
leadership,^ Specifically, during the next several weeks 
we will participate in the Leadership Recognition System 
as a means of identifying effective leadership in this 
x classroom. The purposes of the Leadership Recognition 
System are to: 

1, recognize effective leadershp in the technical 

u training classroom, A , - 

2, aid in the development of leadership skills, and 

* 

3, contribute to the growth of the whole man — to 
your growth as an effective airman. 

This booklet is your manual for the Leadership Recognition 

System, Read it, tihen everyone has finished, we will have 

** ' 
brief discussion covering effective leadership in the 

* 

classroom, use' of the Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms, 
and any questions you have." • 
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Give each trainee a copy of "Leadership Recognition System 



'Trainee 1 s Manual," instruct each trainee to read the "book 
let immediately, * * £ 

£fter everyone has finished reading the "booklet: 



— discuss the definition and examples of effective class- 
room leadership; 



— review the Cl^skroom^eadership Recognition Form, draw- 
ing especial "attention to the need to report a specific « 
incident to justify nominations and the. other, procedures 
related to making nominations; ^ * 

— announce that the first round ^of ruinations vail take o 
place in. about two weeks; °~ 

— point out that each trainee must nominate at least 
three of his -.classmates, and that he may nominate 
other, additional effective leaders in his class; 

— suggest that each trainee be especially alert for in- 
stances of leadership, and that he jot down a note as 
a remainder for when the nominations are made; 

— outline the procedures for the Leadership Standing and 
Development discussions like this:' "After the nomina- 
tions have been made and collected, IMri sort- tjiem; ; t>jrt; ~ 
and review each one. The next day I'll meet separately ~ 
with each of ^you to let you know your leadership stand- 
ing and to dilscuss V our leadership in the classroom. 
The idea is to help you find out about your leadership 
skills and to develop them." 

» 

— ask: "What questions do you have?" 

Answer any questibns that arise as well as you call. 

The following information may be helpful: 



The Classroom Leadership Recognition Form is completed 
by trainees only; the instructor makes no nominations. 

The instructor serves as a coach, helping trainees to 
develop their leadership skills, especially trainees 
who receive few (or no) nominations. 
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Recognition of leadership has no direct impact on 
course grades. Rather, recQgnition is given in 
addition to the regular classroom performance in- 
fongation. 



Nominations on the Classroom Leaderships Recognition 
Form should cover leadership*observed during the 
training*day only. While leadership in the squad- 
ron is highly desirable, this system is intended to 
recognize leadership in the classroom. 



Nominations wil^ be made on the 9th and 19th days 
of class. Recognition of leadership standing and 
leadership development discussions will "be held on 
the 10th and 20th <^lass days, 

Nq public posting .of leadership recognition will be 
maHe, The emphasis here is on recognizing (and devel 
'Qp'ing) the leadership of all trainees, not just the * 
1 performers. . ' 



'The instructor will keep a record of the nominations 
\.taja?slst in coaching trainees and to assist in evalu 
'■■ atingitlie LRS , 

G< o*Th$ jLeadership Recognition System has been devised 
r,to Qetchieve the purposes announced in the Trainee f s 
ifMaxjual: Recognize effective classroom leadership; 
. ^aid in i developing ^leadership skills; and contribute 
'* to the -^growth of the whole man. the effective air- 
man, * v 

o , The LRS is being implemented in this course and 
V e validated prior to adoption in all appropriate 
tecl&ical training couf^is, 

o Trainees must nominate at least 3 classmates for 
recognition each time the Classroom Leadership 
Recognition Form is used. Enough copies of the 
form should /be provided to each trainee so that 
he could nominate every member of his class 
*, (except himself). 

o Self-nominations for leadership recognition are not 
permitted. Leadership is effective if others re- 
spond to it, and this system tries to reflect the 
responses of others. 
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When all questions have been discussed, conclude the 
briefing stating the hope that this system will lead 
to improved skills and more positive leadership in 
the classroom, and go on to the next activity. 
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Using the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 

The Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms should be distributed to 

trainees, at some convenient time on the 9th and 19th days of training. 

Each trainee should be given enough- copies of the form so that he could 

nominate, every other member of his class if each of them deserves redogni-^ 

tion. Thus, if you have 8 trainees in your classroom, you should give 

each trainee. 7 copies of the form* . * 

♦ 

Trainees must nominate at least 3 fellow trainees on the Classroom Leader- 
ship Recognition Form each time it is used. This requirement, holds even 
,if it is objected that only one person (or no one] was an effective leader* 
or it .is difficult to think of what the person did* - If a trainee s'till 
objects, point out that the purpose of LRS is to help him learn to identify 

leadership behavior, and ask him to keep tryirfg. 

\ 

A justification must be written for each nomination, even if it is brief. 
Each trainee should use only one form per nomination, and should not be 
permitted to nominate any person twice or .more on the same day. 



' A' trainee may not nominate himself. j 



When collecting nominations, check to see that the trainee has nominated a 
least S^iff^ent people and that he has not nominated himself. Record the 
number nominations he makes on the Recognition Summajry Record. 
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Classroom leadership Recognition Form 



On this page, you are to identify a member of your electronics 
fundamentals class vhoin you recocnize as a pood leader. This re- 
cognition should be based -on vhat that person has done during the 
past tvo weeks during the training day (elascroon, breaks). The 
first thing you should do is read the following list of behaviors 
that define good classroom leadership. 



The JgiS?i leader may : - * 




o ffiggy support* of atherjpjgpple 1 o behaviors, 

o snow concern and respect for the needs and Teelings 

of others . 0 

o Treat people like individuals, 

o Help others sqlve problems." 

o Encourage others *nd praise their accomplishments, 
o" Initiate friendships vith others, 
o Increase the^'togcthemess* 1 ' and^pride of the class, 
o Kelp others accomplish training goals of the class. 

Row, 'do two things. First , vrite the name of the" person whom you 
recognize, as a leader in the space below. 

4 , 

A leader I recognize is: 



Second, provide your Justification for nominating this person,, 
Vrite out vhat this person did that makes you recognize him as 
a leader. 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 



> 10 
REC0GNI?i0!I SUMMARY -RECORD 

Leadership Recognition' System 
Electronics FunOcr.cntals 
Lowry Technical Training Center 

Instructor . . . Shift 

Date of trainee's briefing 

Date of 1st Round Date of 2nd Round 



Number of Number of ♦ 

Nominations Discussion Nominations / l^ K r-^iscus 

trainee Made 1 Received 2 Held? 3 Made Received Held? 





*Each trainee must nominate at least 3 of hie classmates, even if he feels thai 
none are really effective leaders. In collecting the Classroom Leadership 
Reco,7iition Forms, record the number of nominations each trainee makes. 

2 Rocord the number of nominations each trainee received. 

3 Discus3ions must be frflflj LyUh every student* renardloss of the number 6t 
nominations he receives 
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Guide for Coaching Trainees on Leadership * - 
Standing and Development 

The most significant activity in the Leadership Recognition System is the 
discussion you will have with each trainee concerning his leadership stand- 
ing and development of his leadership skill. This section presents sug- 
gestions for conducting the discussions. 
What the trainee expects 

Trainees expect to have a brief, confidential discussion with you on 
the day following collection of the Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms* 
They expect to find out how many nominations they have received* They've 
been told they' can read and keep the nominations. Each trainee knows that 
the nomination forms (or lack of them) will help Jiim to learn about what 
behaviors the people in his classroom respect as effective leadership.' You 
will probably want to ' comment on any themes or consistencies that sfiow up 
in the nominations, and aJLso on how closely the^. reported behaviors fit the 
definition of classroom leadership (do the descriptions cover all aspects 
of the definition?). Give the trainee a chance to comment "on the incidents 
reported on the nominations, or to describe what he has done that he thinks 
is leadership (even though others may not have recogniZecTit) . Finally, 
find out what the trainee would like to do about his leadership in the , 
classroom, and get him to set clear, specific goals relating to ways he 
wants to improve his leadership performance. 

p^^gChe trainee's manual for LRS emphasizes self -development, not develop- 
ment imposed or coerced by the instructfcr. The trainee expects you to be 




12 

a coach, to help him. Thus, you will have. to refrain from telling him 
what to demand instead, ask him what he wants to do and help him to dis- 
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cover how to do it , 

Preparing fQr the discussion 

Af^&f collecting and checking off the nominations that each trainee 

makes, you can start preparing for the next day's discussions. Record the 

number of nominations each trainee receives, and then read through the 

justifications for each nomination. For each trainee, jot down a few 

notes to guide your discussion with him. Note themes and consistencies 

that show up in the incidents, and check to see how many aspects of the ; 

definition of leadership are covered in the incidents • ^ 

Arrange for a place to hold the discussions. Since the trainee expects 

to discuss his skills with you confidentially, a private meeting place out- 

< 

side the classroom is needed. The best arrangement is for you and the 
trainee to be seated side by side at a iable in a room where there will 
be no interruptions. Since these discussions will be quite brief (10 to 
20 minutes), .the space is not needed for too long a time. 

incidentally, your absence from the classroom. during these discussions 
will be a nice test of the classroom leadership of your trainees. 

Once you've gotten ready to talk with every trainee, decide -on ±he 
order you will see them. Avoid talking with the top performers first or 
last, "$he same gdes for the low performers. And make sure that you can' 
talk to all your trainees during the same day—a d&lay or postponement can 
be ypfry threatening. 



. Holding the discussion 

Once the trainee and you have. been seated, tell him how many nomina- 
-toons he has received* If you wish, you might also comment on his stand- 
lig» relative to other trainees (be consistent— either tell all trainees 
their relative standing, or none of them). 

Next, give the trainee his nominations, and allow time for him tt) 

4 

read through them. When he has finished reading, add any comment's you 
have about consistencies or themes, and how well his behavior fits the 
definition of classroom leadership* 

It is best to refrain from interjecting" your own observations on the 
trainee's leadership, or your own philosophy of leader ship. Under some 
circumstances, though, you may need to add your own commentary. The 
trouble is that*, "-preaching" can get in the way of your role as a coach 
and helper. The focus should be on the trainee's actual behavior and the 
, desired leadership behavior. 

Next, give the trainee a chanqe to reflect on the nominations he has 
received. Praise his efforts when it is warranted. Inquire about what 
led up to the incidents reported on the recognition forms. 

Take time to ask how well the nomination forms agree with his ideas 
about his own leadership behavior. This step is especially important for 
the trainee who receives one or no nominations, since it calls for him to 
•report and reflect on his own view of jiis behavior. This then leads to an 
easy transition to discussing development of skills and specific improve- 
ment of goals. *\ 
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Finally, ask the trainee what he would like to do about improving his 
classroom leadership skills ("There's always room for improvement"). Set 
some goaJLs, specific ones, to he checked in the neaf future. Clear, 
specific goals lead to better performance than general exhortations to "do 
your best" and "try harder."-, Jt is important that the trainee select and 
specify >the goals himself He is likely to perform better if he feelsjbhat 
the goal is his own, not one that has been imposed on him. Your role is 
to help him make his goals clear and specific, and to make sure that there 
are some benchmarks for measuring attainment of the goals. 
Special situations 

The coaching on leadership standing and development can be the most 
valuable part of LRS. It will be the most challenging to you as a Techni- 
cal Training Instruct. It can also present some interesting problem 
situations. Here are some tips on handling some special situations. You f 3J 
have to be creative and flexible in handling others'that mi£ht- come up.^ • 



o Some trainees may get no nominations. This means tliat their . 
leadership behavior is not perceived by their peers as -worthy 
* of recognition. This fact will need to be faced. It is 
probably .best to face it head on, fairly, without^ censure. 
"John, you got no nominations. Your classmates didn't report 
anything they considered important leadership behavior. How 
- do you feel about that?" Frcto this point, you can discuss 
, the reasons behind his reaction ("You were surprised? Why is 
that?" or "It's about what you expected? Why is that?", etc.), 
you can discuss effective leadership behavior (Trainee: "Well, 
I really don't know what to do." Instructor: "What you can do 
is outlined* iji the definition of leadership..."), or follow J 
whatever approach seems most premising. If the trainee comments 
that he has been trying.to.be a leader, ask him to describe wfrat 
he has done. This should be • sufficient to move the discussion 
to profitable lines. 



You might want to ask a trainee to make up examples of behaviors 
that are worthy of leadership recognition. Reviewing thfe leader- 
ship definition would be one approach. Reviewing the sample ^ 
Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms in the Trainee's Manual, 
would be another. Or it might be proper sometimes to ask him to 
recollect. the incidents he reported in justifying his nominations 
of other trainees. The point is to make sure that the trainee 
understands what behaviors are viewed as effective leadership. 

Even a low ability trainee who is performing poorly on exams can 
exhibit leadership behaviors in the classroom .and during breaks. 
Such instances will require your special attention. 

If both the trainee and you would see it as being useful, you 
might want to hold extra coaching sessions. 

The nominations might reflect popularity as much as they reflect 
leadership behavior. Xpu will need to make sure that the focus 
is on leadership. ' 

If a trainee gives you the impression that he doesn't care 
about LRS or developing his leadership skills, you'should 
discuss his views with him. Make sure he understands the 
purposes of LRS as stated in- the. Trainee 1 s Manual, and em- 
phasize the value to him of improving and using positive 
leadership skills, both in the Air Force and elsewhere. 

Be sure to give praise when it is deserved. 
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LEADERSHIP RECOGNITION SYSTEM 
TRAINEES MANUAL 



* • X Prepared for use in 

Jltectronics Fundamentals 
Lowry Technical Training Center 



under tl^e auspices of 
Classroom leadership Project 
Human, Resources L&boratory 
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Purposes of the Leadership Recognition Syst&i 



The Leadership Recognition System has been devised 
to: » 



Recognize effective leadership in the 
technical training classroom. 

Aid the development of your leadership 
skills. ^ * 

i] 

Contribute to the growth of the whole mail— 
to your growth ao an eflfcctive airman. 

i 

• J 



This mariual is provided to explain to you the 

goals and operations^ of the Leadership Recognition 

/ . 

System (LRS). Pleaso fead it carefully, direct any 
questions you may have to your technical instructor 
Keep this manual and refer to it whenever you wish 
to review the operation of the LRS. 
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Introduction 

v. 

Leadership in the classroom involves key behaviors vhich 
contribute to maximum learning, vhich develop positive attitudes 
and morale, find wjjich support student effort and motivation. 
Extensive research has identified and defined important class-' 
room leadership behaviors. The Leadership Recognition System 
provides you with a clear understanding of classroom leadership 
and offers a System of gathering information that vill let you 
know about your leadership behaviors in the classroom. It vill 
help you develop your leadership skills. 

Study the definition and examples of effective classroom 
leadership shown in this manual. Then, later in this course, 
you will be asked to nominate your classmates to recognize their 
effective leadership. Nominations vill be made on the Classroom 
Leadership Recognition Form, and properly completed sample copies 
of it are shown in this manual. 

0 

Be sure to study the definition of leadership very carefully, 
because effective classroom leadership may be* different from 
effective leadership in other settings. 
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What is Effective Leadership in the Classroom? 



The good classroom leader may: 



o Show support of other people's behaviers. 



o 



Show concern and respect for the needs and feelings 
of others. 



o 



Treat people like individuals* 



o Help pthers solve problems, 

o ' Encourage others and .praise their accomplishments. 



To make this more specific, several examples are shown nex* 
Your goal is to watch for instances of leadership like the 

Example 1. ' h 



Airman X realized that some of the students could not keep 
up with the instructor - so he asked the instructor to go 
over the beginning of the block -instead, of going tfn to new 
material. ... . 

Example 2. 

A group went down to the orderly room to give blood- One 
guy took charge apd made a head count and controlled some 
guys from screwing around by telling them that the sooner 
^ve got finished , the more free, time we would have left* 



o 




o Increase the' "togetherness 1 *- .and pride of the class, 
o , Hel£. others accomplish training goals of the class . 
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Example 3» 

Airman X had to work very hard to finish his projects • 
before the end of the ti^e scheduled for the block," 
Airman Y asked if he could help explain anything. 

Example W? * ' 

After trying for a long time to uncross come of- his wires, 
Airman X finally Got his circuit to work. Airman Y told 
him that he vao an O.K. dude for not quitting and for 
keeping his cool. 



E;Mmp!e 

Airman X saw that Airman Y was having problems with the 
oscilloscope. Airman X showed him how to work it instead 
of criticizing him for what he did vrong. Airman X told 
him that he didn't mind helping because it takes time to 
get it together in electronics. 

Example 6. 

Airman X helped to increase the feeling of togetherness 
of the class 'by getting to know each and every member. 

These examples illustrate some aspects cf leadership in 



the classroom. Watch for these and more. You will be 
using the -Classroom Leadership Recognition Form to 



nominate and recognize fellow classmate^, and you will 



need to report specific' examples of their leadership 



behavior* - 



The next page shows a sample of the Classroom Leadership- 



Recognition Form. R^ad it carefully/ 
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Classroon Leadership Recognition Fom 

On this page, you ore to identify a member of your fundamentals 
electronic*; class whom you recognize as a pood loader. This, 
recognition should he br.sed on what that pe-rcon has done during 
the paot tvo weeks during the training day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thing you should do is reau the follov:ing list of 
behaviors that define good classrooia leadership. 

The good leader nay: • • 

o Show Support of other people's befcaviors, , 

. o Show concern and respect^ for the needs and feelings^ 
of others. 

o Treat people lil>e individuals. , 

o Heljj others solve problems. 

o Encourage'' bthers and praise their accomplishments . 

o Vitiate' friendships with others, 

o increase? the '■togetherness" and pride of the class, 

o Help others accomplish training goals, of the class. 

How, do two things. First , 'write the name of the person whom 
you recognize as a leader in the space below, r 

* A leader I recognize is; 



Second> provide your Justification for, nominating this person* 
Write out what this person did that maftes yoii recognize hiid as 
a leader. ; 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 
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The next six pages show samples of goo'd classroom leadership in 
technical training course. Try to think of other examples of 
effective leadership sO-you read 'these samples. 
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Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 



On thio page, you are to identify a nenber of your fundamentals 
electronics clnss vhon you recognize as a .good leader . This 
recognition should be based on what that person has done during 
the pas"t two weeks during the training day (classroom, breaks ). 
The first tiling you should do is reacl the following list of 
behaviors that -define good classroom leadership. * 

The good leader may: 

o Show support of other people's behaviors. 

o . Show concern and respect for the needs and 'feelings 

of others, 
o Treat people like individuals . 
o Help others solve problems. 

o Encourage others and praise their accomplishments., 
o Initiate friendships with others. 
o Increase the "togetherness" and pride of the class. 
* o 'Help. others accomplish training goals of the class.- 

Nov, do tvo things. First , write the name of the person vhoni 
you recognize as a leader in the space below. 

A leader I recognize is: / 
GaoKQi WaZliington 

Second, provide youj; justification for nominating this person. 
Vrite. out what this person did that makes you recognizfc him 
as a leader. 

This leader did. the following (use only one page): 



I teas having trouble keeping up nxUh ihz 
xf&tuJLat 60 Gtohgt a&kzd tht inbtAuctox to 
go owi tlxz beginning oh tin block inbttad o& 
going on to new iratcAial. Al60, ht hztpid 

* r 

me h<Ltl pfiidz in v:ha£ 'l a*n l&atuUng. 
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Clasnroom Leadership Recognition Form 

On th:.s pf*ce , you arc to identify a nenber of.yovrr fundamentals 
electronics class whom you recofnize as a good leader. This 
recognition should be based on what that .person has done during 
'the p:ist tv:o weeks during the training day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thine you should do is read the -tf ollowing list of 
behaviors that define good classroeni leadership. 

The gobd leader nay: 

"o Show support of other people's behaviors, 
o Show concern and respect for the needs and feelings 

0 of others, 
o . Treat people like individuals^, 
o Help others -solve problems. 

o Encourage others and' praise their accomplishments . 
o Initiate friendships with others. 
* o Increase the "togetherness^and pride of the class, 
o Help others accomplish training goala of the class. 

Now, do two things. First , write the* name of the person whom 
you recognize as a leader in the space below. , 

A leader I recognize is: 
John Ad&n*> x 



Second, provide your Justification for nominating this person. 
Write out what this person did that makes you recognize him 
as a leader. 

This leader did the following . (use only one page J: 

: ; 



We mrX dcwi to tha ondcAty Koom to give 



btood, end John mdz a head com-it and 



con&tottcjd 6o\ne Qutj& jWt\ icMmng wound \ 
by tdting at thoX the 6oonvi tcz. got 



iinUhod, tin »mc £icc tX\tt m ; iwutd fwe. 
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Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 



On this page^/you are to identify a r.embcr of your fundamentals 
electronics/class whoa you recognize dr. "a good leader. This 
recognition should be based on vhat that person har. done during 
the pastytvo weeks during the training dty (classroom, breaks). 
The firstt thing ycu should Yto is read the following list of 
behaviors that define good classroom leadership. 

/* < 

y The good leader nay: 

o Show support of ether people's behaviors. 

o Show concern and respect; for the needs and feelings 

of others, 

o Treat people like individuals, 

o Help others solve problems. 

" o Encourage others and praise their .accomplishments, 

o - Initiate friendships with others, 

6 Increase the "togetherness 11 and pride of the class, 

o Help' others accomplish training goals of the class. 

Nov, do two things. First , write the name of the person. whom 
you recognize as a leader'4n the space below, 

A leader I recognize is; 
. Tom Jz^QA&on 



Second, provide your justification!^- nominating this person.. 
Write out what this person did thalkaiakes you recognize him 
as a leader. 

s 

This leader did the following (use only one page): . 
- ^ , 



A $uy m6 way bdtind in Ifiyinft to fiiiiL&li 

- — — — ■ ___ ^ , - 

up a block on tiiwt and Ten asked ifa ha 
couCd hcZp ouX and txptaJjx anytfUng. 
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1 Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 



On this pes^e, you arc to identify. a r.ecjber of ynur fundamentals 
electronics clas,s whom you recoj/nfze as a food loader. This 
recognition should be based oil vhet that pcrco;v has done during 
the past two vecli-s during the training day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thing ycu should do is read the following list of 
behaviors tha't deilne good classroom leadership. 

The good leader nay: 

o Show support of other people f s behaviors. 

o Shov concern and respect for the needs and feeling* 

of others, 
o Treat people like individuals, 
o Help others solve problems. 

o 5n cour &6 c others and praise their accomplishments, 
o Initiate friendships with others . 
o Increase the ''togetherness" and pride of the class, 
o Kelp others accomplish training ^oals of the class. 

Now, do two things. First > write the name of the person whom 
you recognize as a leader in the space below. 

A leader I recognize is: 
3im UacLuon 



Second, provide**yoyr Justification for nominating this person. 
YJrite dut what this person did that makes you recognize him 
a8 a leader. 

This leader did th.e following (use only one page):* 



I vtohhid on a QAACiriX^gn. a long tmz, 
getting Acme toOicA *t/iaigl\t, and got it 
to tioAk. Jim to id m 7 e/tU an O.K. dadt 



&ok not quitting and keeping r.uj cool. 
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Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 



On this page, you are to identify a member of your fundamentals 
electronics class vhom you recognize as a good leader. This 
recognition should be based on vhajt that person has done during 
the past t\/o weeks during the training d<iy (classroom, breaks). 
-The- first thine .vou should do is read like following list of 
behaviors that define good classroom leadership.' 



The good leader^ may : 

o Show support of other people f s behokfeors. 
o Show concern and respect for the nqfeds and feelings 

of others. 
p Treat people like individuals, 
o Help others solve problems, 
o Encourage others and praise thair /'accomplishments, 
o . Initiate friendships with others* 
o Increase the "togetherness 11 and jfride of the class, 
o Help others accomplish training "goals of the class. 



Nov, do tvo things . F irst , vrite the naae^of the person whom 
you recognize as a leader in tfte -s^ace belpv. 

" t A leader I recognize is: 

•% * 

John UonJtot 
r * • * 

Second, provide your justification for nominating this person. 
Write out vhat this person did that makes you recognize him 
as a leader. 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 



A gutj wcu lyivinQ a problem with tlit oAciZtotaopc 
and John skouxtd hit) how to woKk it and 1 didn't K 
CAitici.zt liin don what he. did wkonQ, Ht 6aid ht 
didn*t mnd haJtping btcaiuo, it to.keA tint to gtt 
it toacAhejL in zttcAAonicA . 
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Classroom Leadership Becognition Form 



On this page, Y °u crc to identify a p.enber of your fundaraentals 
electronics cluss vi:cir. you recocnizc as a gcod leader. This 
recognition should bo^ed on what that person has dor.e during 
the past tvo vevks during the train! nn day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thing you should do is read the following list of 
behaviors that define good classrocDt leadership. 

The good leader* may: 

o Show support of other peopled bchr~*iors. 

o - Shov concern and respect for the needs and feelings 

of others. • 
o ' Treat people? like intoai duals. 
• o Help others solve problems, 
o Encourage others and praise th^ir accomplishments . 
o Initiate friendships vith others, 
o Increase the "togetherness* 1 and pride of the' class, 
o Help others accomplish training g^als of the class. 

Now, do two things. First , write the name of the person whom 
you recognize as a leader in the space below. 

A leader I recognize is: ^\ , 

Ancfy Jacltton 

Second, provide your justification for nominating this person. 
Write out what this person did that makes you recognize him • 
as a leader. % 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 

: 



— r -1 — — \ 



Andt/ Aclpsd to h\cA£a&z the. ^teZing o& 



togbthdJv,\<i66 in omk date btj goXXing 



to know each and twuj out o& U6 
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Using the Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms 

At least twice during this course, your instructor will give you copies 
of the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form to fill out. You will be 
given enough copies of it so that, 1 if everyone of your classmates demon- 
strated effective classroom leadership, you could recognize each one. 

You will be asked. to nominate at least* 3 of your classmates, so be alert 
for instances of good leadership. It would be a good idea to jot down a 
note right away to serve as a reminder when you're asked to make "nominations • 

Tjy to be specific and complete in describing the things that the person 
did that made you recognize lyLm as a leader. To report^ simply, "He was 
friendly" is not specific nor complete. ^Describe what actually happened 
that led you to say he was friendly and to nominate him, 

*When the nominations have been made, your instructor will collect theHl, 
sort them out and read them, and the next day will give *them to the . " 
people who are recognizee}. Some students" will receive many recognition 
ftffms, while others may receive only 1 oj) 2 (or none). You may get none; 
that is, no one felt you behaved as a leader (regardless of how effective 
you feel you are). Or it's possible to get recognition forms from each 
member of the class. The nomination forms (or lack of them) will help you 
to learn, about what behaviors the people in your classroom respect as 

Effective leadership. * 

" 1 * St 

-> 

• *■ 
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Leadership ^Standing and Development 

Qn.the day following collection of the nominations, your instructor will 
have a brief discussion with ystfi First, he will report the number of 
nominations you received and will give you your nominations to read and 
to keep. Next, you and he will discuss the reports ' of your leadership in 
the classroom and also how closely your leadership fits the definition of 
classroom leadership. You'll have a chance to describe what you've done . 
that constitutes leadership, whether or not others have recognized it. 
Finally, you will be able to set some goals with your instructor about 
things you can do in the coming weeks to improve and develop your leader- ~ 
ship skills. * ' 

'There will be no public posting of leadership standing. The purpose of 
the Leadership Recognition System is to recognize and develop the leader- 
ship of every student, not just the top performers. All discussions of § 
leadership standing and development will be confidential between you and 
your instructor. He is there to serve as a coach, to help you develop 
your skills. 

<- 

Recognition of leadership in LRS. has no direct impact on course grades. 
Rather, recognition is given in addition to regular classroom performance 
information. 

Why recognize leadership? It has been shown that a good way of develop- 
ing and maintaining leadership is to be sure that 6ach person knows when, 
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where, and under what circumstances others say he* is effective. The 
Leadership Recognition System seeks to provide you with such information. 
You can then be in a'better position to plan your own development. 
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' APPENDIX E . . ' 

Materials for* the Classroom Behavior Development System 
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Introduction 

The Classroom Behavior Development System was designed in collabora- 
tion with technical training instructors and students to maximize the 
impact of training on the airmail. Its goals ai*e to facilitate learning 
and generate high morale by enhancing the quality "bf ^student-instructor 
interactions and by increasing student motivation The basic tactic in- 
volved in this program is the use of several student-group and instructor 
discussion sessions which are conducted in an atmosphere of cooperation 
and support. The program outlined below details the, various sessions 
and activities to be carried out. Please rea£ them careifully. Because * 
it is a^temonstration program not all of the issues or prpl\l^s ^ou* may 
encounter will have been anticipated, therefore," your support sEnd enthus- 
iasm will be needed and greatly appreciated. Your appraisals and comments 
will be gathered at the end of the trial period and will be included in 
the final evaluation. Similarly ? student reactions and performance wil^k 
also be obtained to indicate the relative contribution of" the program. 

The Classroom Behavior Development System requires several class 
sessions in the first five weeks of the technical training school. 
Research has shown that the first experiences we have in a new setting 
are very important. Thus, it is crucial that these sessions be carried 
out as described and according to the* schedule provided for maximum impact 

The program will be described in the following format: a) the time 
to hold each session; b) the general goal or major thrust of the session 
% wlll be spelled out; c) the behaviors or techniques that you should use 
are presented. You should be thoroughly familiar with the activities of 
each session prior to conducting it. In some cases, "trying them out' 1 
beforehand will be useful, particularly if the techniques are not familiar 
to you. For other sessions merely reading over the instructions will be 
enough. Remember, your conduct should appear natural and not "forced." 
Your students should be comfortable and interested and if you are not in 
control of the situation, it is unlikely that this will be the case. 



Session One 

A. This will occur on the first day of classes immediately after . 
the students arrive in their actual classrooms. Many instructors take 

i — & certain period of time upon first meeting their class to brief students 
on thfeir philosophy, the course, classroom procedures, etc. The activ- 
ities' clescribed^ below should be made' a part of this orientation. \ 

B. Goals for the session are to give the students an overview of 
Classroom Behavior Development System and to create a first impression 
of technical training as a cooperative, supportive learning environment 
where the instructor's mission is to facilitate and Hiaximize the learning 
of important skills. 
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C C. Several techniques or procedures are to be used during this 
session (which should last about an hour). They are listed in the pre- 
ferred order or sequence 'that they should occur. 

1, A series of statements should be made about the importance 
of the attitudes or the philosophy of Classroom Behavior 
Development System , That is, training is most effective 
and time spent most productive when cooperation exists 
among students and instructors. An atmosphere of trust, 
of a willingness to be open and frank with one. another 
, while working through the course content should .be stressed. 
Relationships should b^supportive of the students and tend 
to make people feel gobd and feel that they are important 
as human beings. Thus, mutual respect must be promoted. 
The instructor has the responsibility not only to convey 
this impression of the classroom "climate" to the new 
students but he must act in such a way as to bring it 
about and maintain it throughout the course of instruction. 
Sincerity is needed in this regard. The instructor must be 
convinced that all people have some value or worth that he 
can promote learning for all his students. 

• 2. Overview of future Classroom Behavior Development System 
sessions . It is important to let students know what is 
going to happen in Classroom Behavior Development System. 
Toward this end a student manual has been prepared which 
outlines the goals v of , the program (stated above), the 
various sessions*, gnd what is expected of them. At this 
time the instrud&or should go through the booklet with 
the students, bri^ffly outlining its content. Students 
should be assigned to read it more thoroughly that night 
, to become fully prepared for the program. General questions 
from the students should be sought said answered. However, 
a more detailed discussion should be held off until just 
prior to, or during, the appropriate session. The one ex- 
ception to this will be the area of classroom leadership. 
In this case it should be clear what behavior is important 
and how it will be judged (this- is covered in Session three). 

- • * 
3. One important factor which ^produces a healthy learning 

environment is for students to be aware of their status as 
unique individuals and that, they may 'have Varying atti - 
tudes and abilities . The instructor must recognize and 
let the students realize that there are great individual 
differences among people, especially with regard to life 

- goals, values, and background. The point is not to stress 
.differences per se,*but to make clear to the student that 

• not everyone will th^nk like he does, nor react to social 
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*~tor. .learning situations in 'a sirril^iiaxiner. Statements 
zo this. effect should be j^ovided t>y the'' instructor, - . * 

.To support the ntftion of different backgrounds, the % instrt*ctor should* 
get as much information on his new students as he can. prior to this firsts 
meeting. At the very least the* instructor should know tlje student* s first 
narie, home town* high school, number of brothers and sisters** Jfaowl^dge. 
of the stta£ent f s ,AFSG is also desirable. In a casual manner, the instruc- 
tor should share same of this informat ion. about eacl* student. with' the 
group. This procedure has the double impact of ^demonstrating individual 
differences and of indicating to the Student^that the instructor cares 
enough ab6ut ladm, to treat him '^s an: individual. , ^ 

Preparation for this exercise : A. The instructor should review 
each new student's personnel folder before tl^e first class meeting. He 
should note or record,, on the acquaintance register provided below- some 
key "personal information about' each of his new students.*' The specific, i 
things to write down are indicated .by the columns of the form. There, is \ 
also a space provided for any additional notewcrrthy infprjnation about the 
student. B. ^ The instructor should suryey these forms just before the 
first class to identify siatflarities and differences among students. 

Procedures for thi^ ex^rcise ^ Within the first session, the instruc- 
tor will use the information 'on the acquaintance register & for his .class. 
He should share with hi? class some of the facts tha/t he has recorded in ' 
such a way that. he conveys, something about each student." In ord^r^to 
acknowledge some of the similarities and differences among his students, ' 
the. instructor should note things they have in common or -that are unique „ 
anft- ask for discussion about them. 

Here are two examples of specific things the instructor might do: 

'a). From his'' record the instructor, might riot£ Ahat Wo of liltf. 
students a±e "from the* same state or jeyen/area. In an 
attempt tb-make his comment meaningful to the two students 
. -he .might Say t*5 theffi and the class . f, I im(|er stand 4 that Joe * 

and Bill are frcJm Southern California. 11 

" . , ,, ] » j - » . * *j 

** {> ., '. 

• [the instructor should point Jfte and^* Bill out] . 

"You should find Colorado leather a pleasant change 11 S.,</'\^ 

[or, the instructor might* have saia something" tfiat he knos?s\'* ; v 
about Southern California that woiild havg -shewed his**" 
interest]. ' 

b) The second way the instructor might share information is " 
to compare occupational specialties of class members. To 
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_ * „ - , Acquaintance Register 


* 


Use this form to gather key information about your students. If at all possible 




, do this before the first class meeting. Once you've got the information, note 




r *'*''* ^ ,* * » * ** 

[ t s ' the similarities and differences among your students. 




Name 

♦ »* • 1 * 


Hometown % School F*amilv - AFSC Other 
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do this he might state the number of students in each of 
the specialties represented in th$. class, Hfe could* do 
•this by writing them on the blackboard or by merely saying 
them aloud ., \Tn doing this he should indicate which stud- 
ents are in the same specialties. 

Regardless of the specific content of this session the instructor " 
should recognize each student and do it in such a way that is casual and 
not appear "forced. 11 

Where^the instructor generates interest or curiosity (in himself or 
in his students) he should encourage the continuation of the conversation 
for a reasonable period of time. This should be done especially where 
student commeritj^or questions occur. 

In the event the instructor does not have personal information about 
each of his students available before the first class meeting he will 
have to start the acquaintance process' by getting the information from 
the students themselves. Using the categories on the register he would 
get the students to volunteer information about themselves in one or more 
of the areas., -He would their proceed in the above instructions. „ 

Remember your goal is to show your interest in the students and not 
to be overbearing or artificial. % 

k. This Classroom Behavior Development System technique to bq 
used in the first session involves the instructor^in telling 
the class something about himself . He should describe his 
background, his career plans, his skills, interests, etc. 
The instructor should recount his own experiences and diffi- 
culties (if any) as he wept from basic to technical train- " 
ing. The difference between the two settings and the 
problems of adaptation that most students face should be 
expressed. The students should feel as a result of this 
discullsion that the instructor knows about the pressures and 
diffMxlties they will be facing. Moreover, this knowledge 
should' be paired with a willingness to help the student 
cope and adjust to the new situation. The competing ex- 
pectations of school versus squadron, concern over learning, 
the new (for the students) freedom that the LCI, system pro- 
vides, and the pitfalls of being on your- own should be 
covered. Remember, the student has just come from basic 
trafning where he was told when and liow to do everything* 1 
Technical school requires a good deal of independent 
effort, self-control and motivation. The student has to 
adjust to the" new "ground rules." 
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5. This sessibn r should end with reference to the next day's 
^ session, JChe ..instructor may then wish to shift to more 
technical or substantive issues and go on with his orien- 
tation to the : cla^s operation (e.g., t equipment ,^freaks, 
efce. ). / 



Session Two 

A. This will occur on the second day of classes (Thursday), during - 
the first hour and a half of the class meeting. ■ 

_ B. Goals of the session are to develop a psychological contract with 
the students. Both students and instructor should develop a clear idea 
what is expected of each other. A second goal is to get students to par- 
ticipate and to be open about their own concerns; a certain amount of 
trust must be developed. " 

C. Several techniques will be used for this session; these will 
require a good deal of sensitivity, openness and personal understanding. 

1. In a c group discussion format (with ,chairs pulled into a 
circle for ease of communication) tTie£ instructor shares his 
thoughts with the class. What dosfe the instructor expect 
from his students — what behavior attitudes or performances? 
What can the instructor do to help the student meet* these 
expectations? What information or actions can he produce 
for the students? The importance of his acting as a pre- ' 
liminary screening device for "Students prior tq exams is 

an example of a "protective" role he can play. What kind , 
, of obstacles does the -instructor know about that each 
student will face? How„will squadron life relate to 
learning? How can the instructor help? Finally, the 
technical complexities of the course should be acknowledged. 
The instructor should think of the common problems students 
have with course material (e.g., basic mathematics) and 
♦ coi^e up with suggestions for the students which. may help 
'their progress. 

Specific instructions and forms to use for this Student Perception 
exercise are provided separately. 

2. The instructor must get his students to express their state 
of mind. This is likely to be .difficult to accomplish. 
Remember, tfie students may have had no experience in speak- 
ing out or giving their opinion. Or ^perhaps, if, in the 
past one did give his point of view, he may have been 

. ^laagbedk at, or worse, actually punished* for honestly saying 
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what he thinks. But it, is important for the instructor to 
know exactly the feelings and perceptions of his students • 
if he is' to help them, particularly if he is to clear up 
misconceptions, identifying students with little confidence 
or those who otherwise need special, attention. Usually, 
this^ occurs in classes but it^ takes a long time, and by the 
time it comes, it may be* too late since the process* of dis- 
satisfaction and poor morale has set too deeply, 
* v 

Students should share their expectations, the goals they have for the 
course and for themselves in the long run. The instructor should encour- 
age positive comments,, specific realistic goals and attitudes which would 
be good for learning. 2^ain, great differences across students will 
exist. The instructor^ at this point wants (a) the student to feeJL he can 
trust the class and the instructor, and (b) the student to think in posi- 
tive terms, in terms which will help him progress. For more information, 
read through the Student Perception exercise. 

) 

3. Finally, students questions and reactions to the course 
material, instruments,_and procedures should be obtained. 
During this session the instructor wants tt^'make the 
learning task quite clear for everyone. What seems like 
a simple' question for one person may be crucial for , 
course work improvement for others, ' Spend up to 20 
minutes in a group discussion to^be sure that all stu- 
dents know what classroom performance is expected of. - 
them. 



Session Three , , 
■ « 

A. The nature of leadership in the classroom should be discussed 
thoroughly. First, the Student's Manual for the Leadership Recognition 
System (which the students will have read) should be reviewed. The def- 
inition of classroom leadership behavior should be raised, its important 
to creating a healthy learning environment must be stressed, and the fact m 
that it is an unlimited quantity that all people can manifest in some 
, degree must be made clear. Questions should be answered to the best of 
the instructor's ability. ^Leadership naminati6n procedures should be 
covered so that the students are clear as to wfe&t they are to do in the 
next (fourth) session). Please read the Instructors Manual for the 
Leadership Recognition System for more information aboyf conducting this 
session. Finally, it is very impo^|ant for students to "think about leader- 
ship and set goals for themselves as to the nature and level of leadership 
betavior they will engage in. ' 

Students should be encouraged to approach the instructor at any tiine 
to talk about any of the. issues raised in the group discussions. This is 
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particularly true with regard to learning problems dr leadership behavior 
issues. The last part of 'Session three calls Tor Students to fill out 
the Leadership Planning form,. !*£ is^ shown on th^mext page. Instructions 
for using it are given on the .following pages. 
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Purpose: The ain of this exercise in session three is* to gef students to think 
about their classroom leadership behavior and to commit themselves to the 
highest possible levels of effectiveness. 

Preparation: You, the instructor, should be very familiar with the Leadership 
Recognition System and its goals. More specifically, those behaviors 
which could be used to characterize each of the dimensions of classroom 
leadership discussed in Leadership Recognition System should be clearly 

m 

understood and recognized. Finally, you should go over the exercise 

. yourself beforehand to have a good "feel" for what the students are to do. 

The exercise: Each Student will be given a Leadership Planning Form one of 

which is on the next page. Using this form as a work sheet as you talk 

* 

\o the entire class you viV. proceed tlu* oii^h * the steps outlined below. 
Be sure that all students are done with one stage before moving on to the 
next one. Answer questions as they are raised, by your stxjdents to the 
„,bcst of your ability. ' 

Step 1: At the appropriate time in session three you are to pass out the 
Leadership Planning Form. Explain to yo.ur. students that it has been 
found that getting people to clearly state their intentions as to how 
they will behave in the future is important to actually getting that 
behavior performed. The behavior of concern in this class is leadership. 
Thus, the exercise is dosighc^ to get people 'to conuuit themselves to showing 
-more leadership behavior than they have been doing in the past. 

Step 2 1 Th* behaviors listed on the Leadership Recognition Form (which is in 
the Student Manual) should be copied by the students in the spaces (marked 

112) on the planning form. The student can* abbreviate these behavior 

/ 

descriptions if he wiflhos. ilwcvcr, all must.be listed. 
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Step 3: Because seme of the behaviors are more difficult than other o to perform, 
the student is to indicate vhich ones he feels he has more difficulty or 
trouble vith. He is to place a D (for difficult) in the space provided 
next to the U behaviors that are comparatively speaking, harder for hira. 
Also, he should place an E (for easy) next to -the h behaviors vhich are 
easier for him (again relatively. speaking) to perform. Note: the leader 
behaviors may seem to all be easy or all difficult to the student. But 
he must ctill make a relative judgment in step 3. Also, you might mark the 
D and E code on a blackboard.. 

Step k: Here the student is to indicate the amount or the extent to vhich he 
does each of the behaviorp listed. After looking at each one, he is to 
decide if he does that behavior a lot (every day); occasionally (one'e a 
veek) or rarely (once every tvo veeks) and place an Lj 0 or R respectively, 
whichever is appropriate. This should be done all the behaviors listed. 
Also, list the L, 0, R code on a blackboard. * 

Step 5: The student next looks at each of the behaviors and decides how 

important, in his opinion, each one is to producing a, good learning situation 

in technical training. If a^behavior is very important he should place a VI 

in the space provided. If it is only of some importance, SI* should be used 

and if it is not felt to be important at all he should -place the letters 

HI vhere appropriate. All behaviors should be fudged. 

When the student has completed Step 5 he has summarized his actions," and 

feelings with respect to specific leadership behaviors in the classroom. >< 

He ha3 systematically thought about leadership and has described his own 

situation. How it is time to use this information in a way that .will 

* 

promote more leadership behavior by each 6tudent. 
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Step 6: At this point the instructor should ask each student to think about 

the* leader behaviors which he has indicated »as providing cone difficulty to 
^ perform • He should choose one of these which he does not perform regularly 
and which, he feels is of some importance to classroom effectiveness: Once 
he has done this he should write this behavior category down in the place 
provided next to n Key Behavior" ori the form. Moreover, he should think 
what He con do to increase the likelihood that he will exhibit more of 
this behavior* 

Step 7:. With the previous step completed, the student should write down wha$ 
"actions he will take in the next two weeks. This should take the form 
of a statement starting with "I will attempt to Furthermore, the 

student should write out an example of the action (or actions) he will 
try out. This should be as specifiers possible. For example: "Since 
Joe and I have not been able to get alongl will improve this situation 
"by showing him in our next discussion that I still respect his viewpoint." 

Step 8: The last thing eacfc student Is to do is*to indicate which person (or 
persons) he will be relating to in trying to be a more effective leader. 
This could include you, the instructor. To do this he should place- their 
initials In the spot provided on the form. 



For the most part, each student will have filled out his Leadership 
Planning Form privately. He should keep it to remind, r himself of what l*e 
said he could do and show it to others only if he wants to . This means 
that you should *not insist on seeing the form. However, should he want 
to share it with you (e.g., during .the private feedback session for Leader 
ship Recognition System) you should be prepared to discuss it with him. 
All of the preceding should be stated to the class when they finish fill- 
ing out the form. Actually^ if the student does wish to share his plans 
with you it would provide an excellent basis for getting to understand 
''that student's point of view and for counseling that student to be even 
more effective. But remember, although you might want to see the form, 
it must be offered by : the student himself. 
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LEADERSHIP PLANNING FORM 

(l) Your Name 







Date 




(?) Behavior ■ 


(3) Difficulty 


(k) Amount , 


(5) Importance 


a 










b . 










/ 

c 




• 






d 


• 


« 






e 










f 




* 






e 










b 











(6) Key Behavior: 



(7) Actions to be 
taken in next 
two weeks: 



I T 



(8) Person or persona involved: 
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S ession Four 
— ~ -p 

A. This wili occur orX the ninth class, day and ; will also be in a * 
group format, 

B. The goals for the session are to use the Classroom Leadership fc 
Recognition Form and to update what has been happening in the classroom* 
This session should .provide an opportunity to raise old- issues of concern 
and to deal with new ones i*i a planned manner, ' 

— The activities for the session are as follows (again, arrange 
the group in a circle). 

1. First students should be instructed to fill .out the Class- 
room Leadership Recognition Form, They should be reminded 
that they must nominate three- persons but that they may 
nominate more if people have behaved in ways defined as 
leadership* . They should be careful to write down the in- 
cident^) on which they are making their judgments. This 
will be very important to the .person receiving the forms* 
When this is, done All forms passed put must be collected 
before discussion continues. For more detail, see the 
Instructors Manual for the Leadership Recognition System* 

2.. The group should focus on what has happened to the "agree- 
ments" or "psychological contract 11 over the frast days. 
Have expectations beenjnet, have they been violated, have 
they changed? Students should be encouraged to express 
what they feel about the class operations, its atmosphere, 
the work load and the attitudes and behavior of others. 
The instructor must encourage Ijonesty, yet he cannot let ^ 

^ the discussion break down into personal animosity* 

General concerns should be raised; specific problems or 
conflicts should be dealt with privately. The students 
should feel that there is again a clear understanding * 
^among all members, 

3. -The last part of this discussion will deal with observed ' s 
differences (if any) in class learning. The instructor 
should synthesize the problems he sees as common to at ^ 
least same of the class. Again, if mathematics is a prob- 
lem it should be brought up. Students may also raise 
issues missed by the Training Instructor. , The class and 
instructor should discuss and come up with strategies or 
ways of dealing with these problems. Air Force ATC regu- 
lations should be observed, but student idea£ should be 
adopted wherever possible* Some material or certain con- 
cepts could be reviewed r at this time. However, future t 
periods should be scheduled as needed to cover the material 
in question. . * > 
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Session Five : * ' ' 

A. 'This, session will be an interview held privately with each student 
on the day after Classroom Leadership Recognition "Forms are completed, 
i.e., the tenth class day. . S . ~- 

B. r The goal will be to feed back the results of the recognition 
forms to the, student ifi such a way as to recognize and maintain present 
leadership behavior arid generate motivation and interest, in effective 
leadership among all stttdents. 

C. The activity of this Classroom Behavior Development System 
session will be quite similar to that which is involved in an appraisal 
interview. According to the instructions in the Leadership Recognition 
System booklet, the instructor should review and tally the CLRF 1 s for 
each student. The incidents recorded should be evaluated, the student 
involved should be considered before having a private, counseling-like 
session with the student. These discussions should be carried out for 
all students "during a given day,. The <e£scussion should focus on the 
student's judgments and should be designed to enhance the student 1 s moti- 
vation to behave as a leader. For those ?tudents receiving few or no 
nominations, special care must be provided to eliminate the possibility 
that the student would become hostile, resigned oz otherwise disruptive. , 
Here the instructor should focus on 'ways of behaving that would be 
recognized as leadership. Thus, the Training Instructor becomes a helper 
or counselor rather than a judge. The instructor should keep his opinions 
•*to a minijnum and instead rely on the examples generated by the class to 

, guide the infrequently nominated student. Personal growth and a positive 
attitude shouid be stressed. See the Leadership Recognition System 
Instructor's Manual for further in#d«ua t tion^ 

Session Six 

A. This should occur two days after the private feedback meetings 
have been held (about the 12th class day). 

B. - Goals for this session are to review what students felt were 
examples of good leadership, to generate other incidents which could be 
used and to set goals for even better performance for the class as a* 
group. 

C. The activities of this session will be done in a group with two 
or three student volunteers to help cut tJae illustrations of, leadership. 

1. First, students should be asked to give examples of what 
they consider to be effective classroom leadership. As 
much information leading up to the example behavior should 
be given and what specifically impressed the student should 
be determined. 
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2. The instructor should select (beforehand if possible) two ' 
or three leadership incidents and should have the student's 
re-enact them. The instructor should point out the im- ' 
portance of a person' s perceptions- and how a given behavior 
can be interpreted in a different way* The instructor 
should demonstrate the different reactions that could be 
expected if only small aspects of the situation were-, 
changed— students could see a good incident become perceived 
as a poor one* The Training Instructor should offer his 
general comments and observations' on leadership behaviors 
in the class; he should offer support for them as well. 

3. Following the demonstration and re-enactment of leadership 
incidents that have taken place in the ■ classroom, the in- 
structor should select three students to participate in an 
Action Learning case. The case illustrates some of the 
difficulties in developing and maintaining effective leader- 
ship in the classroom. Instructions for the participants 
and observers are available separately. 

*b. The class and the instructor should set goals for the group 
with regard to leadership. Certain classes of behavior 
should be encouraged; agreement on and commitment to^cting 
in an effective manner shouldr be gotten from all students. 
A group perspective should be maintained. 

* 

5. Last/ classroom performance (progress) should be reviewed. 
The instructor can £pend the amount of time necessary to 
review how well learning has taken place for, the group as 
a whole. High performing students may be singled out for 
special recognition at this time. If common problems in 
a technical area persist, a strategy could be developed to 
deal with it. 

Session Seven 

v t 
A. This session takes place on the 19th* class day, and is identical 
with session four. The session comprises readministration of the. Class- 
room Leadership' Recognition, Forms, and offers the students a chance to 
recognize changes in the $ classroom leadership* effectiveness of their, . 
peers. Please turn to the Instructor's Manual for the Leadership Recog- 
nition System for further information about collecting the nominations^ 

Also; turn back to session four in this manual, page 10, to 
review other procedures for this session. Session seven should contain 
all the same activities as session four. / 




/ 
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Se ssion Eight ^ 

A. On the 20th day of clas^^g^jl^uld JiojjLPyiyate interviews with 
each of 'your students to give them their rec^ition''no^r»^iffis 'and to 
discuss changes in the effectiveness of their classroom leadership during 
the previous two weeks. Suggestions for conducting these discussions ara 
found in the Instructor's Manual for the Leadership Recognition System. 

Session Nine 

' t A. This session is a group discussion which should be held on the 
25th day of class. *y 

B. Its purpose is to summarize the experiences of the class members 
as they've worked through the exercises in the Classroom Behavior Develop- 
ment System. Since the system has been intended and designed to have, its 
major impact during the initial weeks of technical training and to develop 
the attitudes and motivations of trainees as they leave basic training 
and enter career fields, this session should serve to bring together the 
student's experiences- in the classroom and summarize the impact *of the 
system. This session marks the formal, end of exercises comprising the 
system, but you ar^ free to continue any aspects of the system that you 
and your students find valuable. 

C. You^ should first announce that this is the final session scheduled 
under the Classroom Behavior Development System. Next, announce .the, pur- 
pose of this- session, as outlined above. 

,h Appoint someone to make some notes on the discussion. The notes 

'should b$ collected, and will be used in evaluating the system. 

The first, part of the discussion should be directed toward the 
learning climate in the classroom. Discuss the activities and events that, 
helped learning, and also the barriers and forces that hindered it. 

The "other part of the discussion should focus on the elements of 
the system. Specifically, you should seek student » s"' opinions on which 
exercises were the most helpful and the least helpful. Also, seek sugges- 
tions for changes that could be til made< 

Finally, discuss -the behavior development activities that students 
would like to ^undertake during the remaining weeks of the course. 
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Introduction 



: , During the next five, weeks, you will be/participating in the 
^Classroom Behavior Development System, ^is manual presents the pur- 
poses of. the system and. outlines the activities that you and your class- 
*mateisLyill % undertake. Because the S. Air Force -is concerned with 
developing your skills and personal effectiveness, various approaches 
tq the learning .process are beinp: evaluated. 'The Classroom Behayior 
Development System is one -of these systems, ^ 

In collaboration .with technical training instructors end students , 
the Classroom Behavior Development- System has be^n-^esignedUto- facilitate 
learning and to generate hifh morale by increasing the amount and 
quality of student and instructor* contact. Increased student motivation 
is. also desired* Discussions. between you end your instructor are the 
basic^tactic used in this system. The discussion sessions aire .to be 
carried^put in aiLatmosphere of mutual cooperation and' support . 
i "Clas8ropl» Sehavior pevelopment System ^stresses, the importance of 
^leadership • in the classroom, leadership which brings about a healthy 
learning, situation. As a: student , .you ,are expected tp use, your time fT 
In a productive vay. You should acquire, new skills and develop^into 
a responsible- and. effectiye member of a team. The discussion 'sessions 
the. behavior expected of you, and the class exercises are all designed 
to provide you vi-h.the skills needed to be an, effective airman. - 



' The . Profnram , . , -> • ' - . » 

. JBelow is -an hotline of the various sessions' in the Classroom - 
Behavior Develop^t Sydtem as they will occur during/the first five 
weeks of technical training. A brief description of each session is 
$,ven to^ypu with instruct ions as to wharyou will .b'e/expected to. £o 
and" what you shc^ll^leaxn as a result . ,More information Will *e 
prbvidect at the tim% «of the actual sessions. . If you : have questions *• 

your instructor can always help you. Your classmates may ^also have " 
information you reed". . . * ' ' , > s 



Session »One. 



;* This "Occurs on^the first day of. class.* ThU is where you areV 
" introduced to t^system? The! instructor yiil i&l). you, about^the. 
Classroom Behavior Development System -arid now it works. He;vilT*stress 
the- important^ cf ceing cooperative wjjtV one .another. and of honesty 
arid, trustworthiness "in your dealings with people ^you' encounter in ; 
technical training. He will make ijt clear £hat mutual respect will- be 
,,'the key^to pori&ive attitudes.<snd student learnlnp. tfou should .think 
about these. points an&ask yourself vjjprt they-TOan to.tyau .arid what 
youcan 4o/tc help- develop a good le^tfntnp, . situation . 



The instructor will go over this booklet with you and spend time 
on several of its sections". You should realize that* this overview is 
only an introduction. You will always have a copy of this manual to 
remind you of the various parts of the program and to learn about it 
more completely. 

Your instructor will point out the fact that you are all somewhat 
different in what you believe, and what you want from life. This 
means that you should not be surprised if a classmate does not agree 
with you or* see things as you do. You both have a right to hold vour 
beliefs but you need to realize that a smooth working relationship 
_gjiQ uld sti U_be,po^sible-Ln_order-to produce a pood -learning situation: 



Mutual respect and acceptance should be developed .as you help one' 
another work through technical training. The instructor vill intro- 
duce you to your classmates and give some background information to 
the class on each student. Ke has taken the time to do this because^ 
he believes that you are all individuals and should be treated that way. 
This may ala$> show that while you all may have come krom various 
places, you do have many things -in common. 

After the general introduction, tjie instructor vill tell vou some- 
thing about himseDf. He will probably describe his backpround", career 
plans and interests. He'll also share some of the problems he has 
faced or knows you will face in technical training. you listen to 
Mm you should realize that he has a Rood deal of information to help 
you learn: it should also be clear that the instructor was being open 
and trusting toward you and that you should behave in a similar way. 
-As he talks, consider that you may be- following a career path similar 
to his. • . 

t , 

Finally, your instructor will turn to some cf the important fact3 
about the classroom afld the actual operation of the course. Be sure 
to ask him questions as they occur to you. Remember, his Job is to 
help you learn. - 

Session Tko . 

The second session will occur on the second day of classes. 
There will be three parts to this period which will involve the following: 
_ ■ 
• A. The. instructor will rather the class for a group discussion 
session. During this discussion he will tell vou how he can^elt) 
you in yo\ir gleaming. He vill try to be specific about his skills 
and the information ^he has. He'll also tell you about problems some - 
students have in adjusting to -technical training. During this time 
you should ask yourself what specific information might be helnful 
to you. Perhaps something is bothering you already. He would- like 
to know this. As he do*s- this he will try to make clear to you what 
he ^expects of you: -your behavior, your 'effort and your level "of 
performance, ije^chers always want their students to do well; he wants 
to make sure that you know what he means. 
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B. You and your classmates will privately talk among yourselves 
to decide what you want from your instructor. This will take place 
in an exercise called the Student Perception exercise developed for 
this purpose. The exercise is.„Xn the back bf this booklet .so be sure 
that you, read it over before the .second session. This exercise is 
designed to get you to consicter how you^feel about technical training, 

~*about yourself, and about the instructor. You may he surprisecl, to 
find that other students have similar concerns or problems. As you 
go through the exercise, you and your classmates will have to spell 
out your thinking and make it clear to the instructor what you expect 
from him and how he can help>all of you get this. It is possible 
you will consider vhat you want to get out of training, out of the 
Air Force, or out of life in general. You may wish to see how the , 
instructor-reacts to your thinking. -The more information you-gi-ve — _ - 
into the group discussion, the more accurately the instructor will 
understand how you feel and how you -think. Only .then can he best 
help you. 

C. After the Student Perception exercise has been completed, 
you should be sure to ask any questions dealing with technical 
materials, equipment', etc. that have been on your mind s flow is the 
time to ra^se any issues that you need to know about to do the 
projects ahead of you. 

* 

Session Three . 
. » 

# This session will occur on the third day of class. The- main 
focus of this group discussion will be on leadership in the classroom. 
Time will be devoted to defining what behaviors can be considered as » 
effective classroom leadership and how those behaviors^"are important 
to learning. A system of Leadership Recognition will be introduced. 
The Leadership Recognition System is outlined for you at the end of 
this booklet. Please be sure that you read it before the third 
session ♦ 

To maximize positive classroom leadership behavior, each of you 
will be asked to plan what you will do to strengthen* your leadership 
skills. Specifically you should deciSe^mfch leadership behaviors you 
will perform during the school day. Also, you should set goals for 
yourself about learning and leading. To help you do this, your 
instructor will give you a leadership behavior exercise. 

Sessi on Four. 

This will take place on the ninth day of class. Two primary 
activities will occur at this time. First, you will be asked to 
fill out a Classroom Leadership Recognition Form for those classmates 
whom you feel showed effective classroom leadership during training. 
You must recognize at least three people vho acted as leaders, but 
you can fill out a form on as r>any others as you think deserve^ it 
(not counting yourself). * Please be thoughtful about this. Ask 
yourself who showed effective leadership behaviors? You will be 
asked to write down the examnle(s) or incident(s) ttyit made you 
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t nominate a person. The procedures for recognizing effective leadership 
are covered in the back part of this manual. 

o 

The second part of the fourth session will look at vhat has 
happened io tHe "agreements" or the "learning contract" developed in 
the Student Perception exercise. Have you been doing what was expected ~ 
of you? Has the class? Vhat about the instructor? Has he let you 
down? How do you feel your learning has been going? These and other 
questions will be raised. When the group is done, any problems or 
issues that have been bothering you should have been "put on the table" 
and cleared up. You have to help make this discussion worthwhile by 
your participation, honesty, and helpfulness. 

Finally, the discussion will turn to any technical material or 
— proMems^that-are-af-fect ing more -than-one-student-i — If there are — 
none, fine. If you* and others are having trouble with the same part 
of the course material, you and your instructor should come\up with 
a way to deal with it. VThat can the instructor do to help all of 
you? -Perhaps some special instruction would^help. tfhat can you do 
to help yourself? Maybe just watching a demonstration would be 
useful. In any event, you *\nd your instructor should discuss these 
learning problems and come up with "solutions that you all can work on. 

S essio n Five * 

This will occur on. the tenth day of class. The instructor will 
meet with you privately. He will chev you the results of the- class 
Judgments of leadership. During this period he will give you all 
the Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms that you received from 
the class. The instructor will help interpret these forms and 
discuss with you your reactions to them. < 

It will be important to look at- the examples of leadership 
behavior that other students liave written about you. This will show 
what you did that was/ viewed as effective leadership. 

Some of you will receive many recognition forms. Congratulations! 
Perhaps you may try out new leadership behaviors. Some of you may 
receive few or even no recognition forms. Your job will be to work 
with your instructor to find out what you should be floing to be 
considered as an effective classroom leader. Don't be discouraged. • 
If you have spent some effort, what is it that you are doing that A 
prevents it from being recognized? Your instructor can help yoii here. 
He will serve as a counselor if you want, and will help you to increase 
the chance that, you will receive recognition in the, future. In the 
Leadership Recognition System" it is possible for all people to be 
effective leaders. 

* 

Sessi on Six . * 

This will occur about the 12th' day of class. In a group dis- 
cussion you and your classmates should review the behaviors that were * 
frequently recognized as effective leadership in your class. More 
specifically, you all should try to describe and discuss the examples 
and incidents you received on the Classroom Leadership Recognition forru 
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Your instructor will then coordinate an exercise designed to 
- -illustrate- some^Ieadership incidents.' He" will give you more informa- 
tion about this during the session. The goals of the exercise are /to 
shov you how easy it is for a given leadership behavior to be mis- 
understood and noi recognized* Ve all have the problem of accurately 
knowing "'what someone is up to. M Actifig as a leader is not easy; it 
is not a one way street. The person you are trying to help must 
accept your help. Otherwise he may not like it Or recognize it as 
leadership. This exercise will show the importance of what we think 
and how we see the situation. 'When the exercise is completed, you 
will have a still better idea of how to be an effective leader,* Also, 
since this exercise uses - some students to act out incidents, you may 
be asked to !?e*Lp out the instructor in this way, Give him all your 
support , 

< 

At the end of the exercise, you and .your fellow students should^ 
discuss how you can increase the effectiveness of each's leadership. 
You should specify where and what kiprf of behaviors you will perform 
in the coining days. The instructor will help you to do this because 
his goal is to get all of you to be recognized as effective classroom 
leaders. He will have specific . suggestions, on how to do this. 

Session Seven . 

This will occur on the 19th class day. It involves another 
administration of the. Classroom Leadership Recognition Form3. Since 
you will have gone throurii this before, you will be very familiar with 
what *to do . 

Sess io n Fight . . 1 $ 

This will occur on the 20th class day. You and your classmates 
will privately get back the results of the class Judgments on leader- 
ship. As before the instructor will help you interpret the forms that 
you receive. You can. also contrast the Judgments that you received 
with what you expected to get and plan for classroom behavior in the 
future. As always, your instructor there tot help you. 

Se ssion Nine. 

This will pccur on the' 25th day of classes. The purpose for this 
grow discussion will be to summarize your reactions to the Classroom 
Behavior Development System. Your opinions, attitudes and suggestions 
will be gathered and combined with those of your classmates and 
instructors. This period then serves as a summary point as to how 
the system has worked. This discussion is the chance to see how well 
' the objectives' have been met. 
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Purposes of the Leadership Recognition System 

y 

1 



The Leadership Recognition Systeiir"Bs^r^^nnie^ls^a 
to: 



cy Recognize effective leadership in the 
technical training classroom. 

o Aid the development of your leadership 
skills. 

o Contribute to the growth of the whole man- 
to your growth" as an effective airman.- 



Thi a- manual is provided to explain to ^ou the 
goals and operations of the Leadership Recognition^ 
System (LRS). Please read it carefully, direct any 
questions you may 'have to your technical instructor 
Keep this manual and refer to it whenever you wish 
to review the operation of the LRS. 
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Introduction- 
Leadership in the clasof^om involve o key behavior n vhich 
contribute to maximum learning, which develop positive attitudes 
and morale, and which support student effort and motivation. 
Extensive research has identified and defined important class- 
room leadership behaviors. The Leadership Recognition System 
. provides you with a clear understanding of classroom leadership 
and offers a system of gathering information that will let you 
know about your leadership behaviors in the classroom. It will- 
help you develop your leadership skills. 

Study the definition and examples of effective classroom 
leadership shown in this manual. Then, later in this course, 
you will be asked to nominate your ^classmates to recognize their 
effective leadership. Nominations will be made on the Classroom 
Leadership Recognition Form, and properly completed sample copies 
of it are shown in this manual. 

Be sure to study the definition of leadership very carefully, 
because effective classroom leadership may be different from 
effective leadership in other settings. 

/ § 

i 

* 
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What, is Effective LeaSerchip in the C3-a3 croon? 



The good classroom leader may: 



o 



o 



Show support of other people's behaviors. 

Show concern and respect for the needs and feelings 
of others . 



o 



Treat people like individuals.. 



o 



Help others solve problems. 



o Encourage others and praise their accomplishments, 
o Initiate friendships with others. 



To make this more specific, several examples are shown next. 
Yjffcr goal is to watch for instances of leadership like these 



Example 1. 

Airman \ realized that some of the students could not keep 
up with the instructor - so he asked the lnntructor to*p,o 
over the beginning of the block instead of going on to neV 
material. 

Example 2. 



A group went dowp to the orderly room to give blood. One 
guy took charge and made a head count and controlled some-* 
guys from screwing around by telling them that the sooner 
we got finished, the more free time we would have left. 



o 



Increase the "togetherness" and pride of the class. 
Help others accomplish training goals of the class. 
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Example 3* 

Airman X had to work very hard to finish his projects , 
before the end of the time scheduled for the block. 
Airman Y asked if he could help explain anything. 

Example U. , * 

After trying for a long time to uncross some of his wires 
Airman X finally got his circuit to work. Airman Y told 
him that he was an O.K» dude for not quitting and for 
keeping his c ool. *J 

*■ 

Example 5» 

Airman X saw that Airman Y was having problems with the 
oscilloscope.-^. Airman X showed him how to work it instead 
of criticizing him for what he did wrong. Airman X told 
him that he didn't mind helping because it takes time to 
get it together in electronics. 

Example* 6. 

Airman X helped to increase the feeling of togetherness 
of the* class by getting to know each and every member. 



These examples illustrate some aspects of leadership in 
the classroom. Watch for these and more. You will be 
using the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form to 
nominate and recognise fellow classmates, and you will 
need to report specific examples of their leadership , 
behavior. ' 



The next page shows a sample qf the Classroom Leadership 
Recognition Form* Read it carefully. 
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Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 



On this page, you are to identify a member of your fundamentals 
electronics class whom you* recognize as a good leader. This 
recognition shpuld be based on what that person has done during 
the past two weeks during the training day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thing you should do is read the following list of 
behaviors that define good classroom leadership. 

- The good leader may: 

o Show support of other people's behaviors. 

o Show concern and respect for the—needs and-^feelings — 

of others, 

o Treat people like individuals. ' 

o Help others solve problems. 

o Encourage others and praise their accomplishments, 

o Initiate friendships with others, 

o Increase the "togetherness" and pride of the class, 

o Help others accomplish training goals of the class. 

Now, do two things. First , write the name of the person whom 
you recognize as a leader in the space below. 

A leader I recognise 1 . is: * 



Second, provide your justification for nominating this person. 
Write out what this person did that makes you recognize him as 
a leader. 

N 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 




• 
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The next six pages show samples of good classroom leadership in a tech- 
nical training course. Try to think of \>ther examples of effective 
leadership as you read these samples . 
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Classroom, Leadership Recognition Form 




s 

On this page, you are to identify a member of your fundamentals 
- electronics class whom you recognize as a good leader. This 
recognition should be b&sed on what that person has done during 
the past two weeks'durin}* the training day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thing you should do* is read the following list of 1 * 
behaviors that define good classroom leadership. f 

• The good leader may: , 

o ^J5how support of other people's behaviors, 

o Show concern and respect for the needs and feelings 
of - others . ' » f 

o Treat people like individuals. 

o . Help others solve problems. , • 

o Encourage others and praise their accomplishments. 

o Initiate friendships with others. 

« o Increase the "togetherness" and pride of -the olass; 

>o Help others accomplish training goals of the, -class 

Nov, do two, things. Fii write the name of the person whom y. 
you^recognize as a leader in the space below. s , .***> 

A leader I recognize is: 

GeoAge Washington ' ^ 

Second, provide your justification for nominating ttfls person. o 
Write out what this j>ef4on did that makes you recognize him- . t 
as a leader . 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 



I wa6 having t/touble keeping up with the. 



»' xmJLejiiaJi 60 Gtotigfe OA feed the bu>thuoAoK to , .T 

— ■ ■ — . > 

go oveA the. beginning otf the block instead 4>i 



gbing on to neuo rr.atefiA.al. A£ao, he helped 



me ieel pnjide in ichat I am learning. 
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Ciaisi'com^teaQer^hip Recognition Form s 


•* 




« 


* 


" On this p«ge» you are to identify a member of your fundamentals 
electronics _ci_ass^hom you, recognize as a good leader, ^This 
recognition should^ >e based on what that person has done during 
the past # two veeks during the training day. (classroom, breaks). 
The first^ thing ybu. should is read* the following lis£ of 
behaviors that define good classroom Readership, 

" ( ' '~- ' 


• 


1 




r 


v . Tie good l^^der may: „ * " f ' 


> 


- 

F 


T 

t 

< 




0 Show support of otheV people 1 s /behaviors, . 
V-^ 0 . Show concern and respect" for. ibe needs wd ^feelings m 
of others, * 
0 Treat people likb individuals, ' 
0 "Help others solT^ problems-, 4<Vf « *^ \ 
0 Encourage others and praise their accomplishments. 
0 Initiate friendships witlh ^others, : Y 
0^ Increase the "togetherness" ,and^ pride of the class, 
0 Help others acccsmplish training goals or^te/class. 


.',,„-> * 

. " • , J 
'. ^ ** .'^ 




* 




Now % do two things, . First; writ^th? name of the i>erson whom 
you recognize as a leader in tjie- space beJ.ow, - '* 

rt / - A leader recQgnize i'Sv 


, *V* . '•* 


f 






Second, provide your, Justification for nominating this person ^ 
Write, out what this person did. that ..makes .you recognize him 
as a leader* . ^v. s ^ 






St?' • V\. 




. ■ > - ^ m. 
• , t This leader did the fpllbwlng- (use* on^vOne pag^): s ; • 
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* ' txtxtod, and Jo fo\ tmd& a. head courU djid^ \: . 
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Classroom .Leadership Recognition Form 



Onthispage, you are tp identify a member of your fundamentals 
electronics class whom you recognize as a good leader* This^ 
recognition should be based on what tha^person has done during 
the past two weeks during the training day (classroom, breaks) . 
The first thing you should do is read the following list of 
behaviors that* define good .classroom leadership* 

The good leader may; 

o Sfyow support of other people's behaviors. 9 

o Show concern and respect for the needs and feelings 

of others. * 
o ' Treat people like individuals. „ " v * 
o Help others solve problems. >^ 
o Encourage others and praise their accomplishments* ^ 
o Initiate friendships with others, 
o Increase the "togetherness" and pride of the class, 
o* Help others accomplish training goals of the class. 

Now, do two things. First , write the name of the person whom 
you recognize as a le^erin the space below. 

A leader I recognize is: r 
Tom Jz^e/uon 



Second, provide your justification for nominating this person* 
Write out what this person did that makes you recognize him » 
as a leader « 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 



A- guy uxu way bthind in ikying to fiinith 
up a block on timt and Tom a6ktd l& ht 
could hcZp'out and explain anything. 
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jte Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 

y - m . Qn. 'this i>age» you are t to identify a member of your fundamentals 

^ " electronics class whom you recognize as a good leader. This 

recognition should be based on what that person has done during 
the past two weeks during the trailing day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thing you should do is read the following list of 
behaviors that define good classroom leadership. 

The good leader may: ^ 

o §how support of other people's behaviors, 

o Show concern and respect for the needs arid feelings 

• of others, 

j ' o Treat people like individuals, 

*" • r o ' Help others solve problems, 

o Entourage others and praise their accomplishments, 

o Initiate ^friendships with others, 

;o Increase the "togetherness" and pride of the class, " 

o Help others accomplish training goals of the class, 

Howj do two things. First » write the name of the person whom 
( you recognize as a leader in the space below, 

A leader I recognize is: 
Jim hladi&on 



Second,- proyide your Justification for nominating this person, , 
Write out> what this person did that makes yotb recognize him * y 
as a leader., - * 

This leader did the following'Cuse only one page):\ 



l ufottkzd on a ciXcuit &6K a long timi, 



getting 4omc tj^Mr~4tAaight, and got it 



to wonk. Jitn told me, I cation O.K. dadt 



&ok not quitting and kttpbxg my cool. 
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Classroom Leadership Recognition^Form 



On this page, you are to identify a 'member ,of your fundamentals 
electronics class whom you recognize as a good leader* , This " 
recognition should be based on what that person has done during 
the past two weeks during the training day (classroom, breaks). 
The first thing you should do is read the following list of 
behaviors that define good classroom leadership. 

The good leader may: - ' 

o Show support of other people's behaviors, 

, o Show concern and respect for the needs .and feelings 
of others, 

o Treat people like individuals, 

o Help others solve problems, 

o Encourage others and praise their accomplishments, 

o Initiate friendships with others, 

o Increase the "togetherness 11 and pride of the class, 

o Help others accomplish training goals of the class. 

Now, do two things. First , write the name of the pe^on whom 
you recognize as a leader in the space below* 

A leader I recognize is: ^ 
John UonAot 




Second, provide your justification for nominating this person. 
Write out what this person did that mak'es you recognize* him 
as a leader, 

This lea3er did the following (use only one page): , 



— kyutf-um having a pnobl&n vxUhrthto6cAJUo6aopz m 
and John bhotitd him hoti to voonk it and didn*t 
CAiAicize. kbr\ lofi what' he. did vuiong. Ht*i<ud hz 
didn*t mind hoJLping bzaauAt-it take* time, to gzt 
it togzthzn in zZzctnonicA. 
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Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 



On this page^ you are to, identify a member of your fundamentals 
electronic^ _ clasr whom you recognize as a "good leader. This 
recognition should be based on what that person has done during 

^Jthe past two aieeks during the training day (classroom, breaks). 

1 The first thing you should do is read the following list of 
behaviors that define good classroom leadership. 

The good leader may: 

o Show support of other people's behaviors. 

o Show^ concern and respect for the needs and feelings , 

- oTother sf 
o frrept people like individuals. * • 
" 6 H^ip others solve problems. 

o Encourage others and praise their accomplishments.* 
o Initiate friendships with others. 
/ o Increase the '.'togetherness" and pride of the class. * 
o Help others accomplish training goals of the class. 

Now, do two things. First y write the name of the person vhom 
you recognize as a leader in the space below. 

0 x a leader I recognize is: 

4 Andtf Jacluon 

Sec °a<l> provide your justification for nominating this person. 
Write out what this person did that makes you recognize him 
as a leader. 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 



0 ' 

£ogeAhoAn&S6 in qua cZoaa by geXting 



to. know e&e/i and tv&iy one 06 



pbraonaWj. 
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Using the Classroom Readership Recognition Forms 

At least twice during this course, your instructor will jgive you 
copies of the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form to fill out. 
You will he given enough copies of it so that, if everyone of your 
classmates demonstrated effecftive classroom leadership, you could 
recognize c?ach one. . _ 

You will he asked to nominate at least 3 of your classmates, so 
be alert for instances of good leadership. It would he a good 

r- 

idea to jot down a note right away to serve as a reminder when 
yoii're asked to make nominations, a . 

Try to he specific and complete in describing the things that the 
perspn did that made you recognize him as a- leader. To report 
simply, "He was friendly 11 is not specific nor complete. Describe 
* what actuaily happened that led you to say he was friendly and 
to nominate him. 

YThen the nominations have been made, your instructor will collect 
them, sort them out and read them, and the next day will give .them 
to the people who are recognized. Some students will receive 
many recognition forms, while others may receive only 1 or 2 (or 
none). You may get none; that is, no one felt you behaved as a 
leader (regardless Of how effective you feel you are). Or it f s 
possible to get recognition forms from each member of the class* 
The nomination forms (or lack of them) will 'help you to learn 
about what behaviors the people Hn> your classroom respeet as 
effective leadership. 
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Leadership Standing and Development 

On the day following collection of the nominations, your instructor 
will have a "brief discussion with you. First, he will report the 
number of nominations you received and will give you your nomination 
to read and, to keep. . Next, you and he will discuss the reports of 
your leadership in the classroom and also how closely your leader- 
ship fits the definition of classroom leadership. You'll have a 
chance to describe what you've done that constitutes leadership, 
whether or not others have recognized it- Finally, you will; he 
able to set some gpsls with your instructor about -things you can 
do in the, coming weeks to improve and develop your leadership skills* 

There will^be no public posting of leadership standing. The purpose 
of the Leadership Recognition System is to recognize and develop 
the leadership of every student, not just the top performers. All 
discussions of 'leadership standing and development will be 
confidential between you and your instructor. He iff..there to 
serve as a coach, to help you develop your skills. 

Recognition of leadership, in LRS has no direct impact on course 
grades. Rather, recognition is given in addition to regular class- 
room performance information. 



Why recognize leadership? It has been shown that a 'good way of 
developing and maintaining leadership is to be sure that each 
person knows when, where, and under what circumstancj^others saj^S, 
h'e is effective. The Leadership Recognition System seeks to : 
provide you with such information. You can then be in a better 
position to plan your own development. 

ihO 
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LEADERSHIP RECOGNITION SYSTEM 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 



Prepared for use in 
> Electronics Fundamentals . 
Lovry Technical Training Center 



under the auspi-ces of 
Classroom Leadership., Project 
Human Resources Laboratory 
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Purposes of the Leadership Recognition System. . 

* 

V 

Sequence of activities • , 

TSui^e for Briefing Trainees about LPS. • . / • . 

V 

Using the "Classroom Leadership Recognition Form. 
Classroom Leadership Recognition Form. 
Recognition Summary 'Record* .......... 



Guide for Coaching Trainees on Leadership Standing 
and Development. - \ 



Appendix: Trainee's Manual 
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Classroom Behavior Development System 



Field tryout: The Cla-ssroam Behavior Development System is "being evalu- 



ated for potential adoption in all appropriate technical training courses. 
The Classroom Behavior development System has "been devised to facilitate 
the * development of leadership skills in the classroom. Its effects on 
leadership behaviors in the classroom, attitudes toward training, block 
exam performance, and self- paced speed are being evaluated. The field 
tryout consists of implementing Classroom Behavior Developing System as 
detailed in the Instructor's Manuals, and monitoring attitudes and per- 
formance on a weekly basis. 

Questions on the operation of Classroom Behavior Development System or 
the conduct of the field tryout should be addres-se^ to 2Lt. D. Shipman 
or 2Lt. R. Noblitt at, phone ^395* the Human Resources Laboratory, LAFB. 
Your opinions on the strengths and weaknesses of Classroom Behavior 
Development System will be sought aU the conclusion of the field tryout. 
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Purposes of the Leadership Recognition System 



The Leadership Recognition System 'has been devised to: 

o Recognize effective leactership in the technical 
training classroom* 

o Aid the development of trainee's leadership 
skills. t t 

o Contribute to the growth of the whole man, the 
effective airman. 



Ikk 
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Sequence of Activities 






1. 


Briefing- of instructors ,and other course personnel. 






2. 


First day of class: briefing of trainees — distributing Trainee's 








LBS Manual, defining classroom leadership, discussing the purposes 


> 






of LRS, reviewing the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form, and'' 


- ! 






reporting leadership standing, describing observed behaviors, and 








planning leadership development. 


• 




3. 


Ninth day of class: Distribute copies of the Classroom Leadership 








Recognition Form. Each trainee must complete at least 3 nomina- 








tions as he wishes (except he may not nominate himself). The 








, cpmpleted nomination forms are collected and reviewed by the, in- 








structor. The number of nominations each trainee receives is 








reported on" tlxe Recognition Summary Record, 








Tenth day of dlass: Leadership Standing and Development discussions 








are held individually with each trainee. The Classroom Leadership 








Recognition Forms are distributed to trainee^ receiving nominations, 






* 


"and individual coaching sessions are held. 


* 




5. 


Nineteenth day of class (same as ninth day): Distribute 








copies of the Classroom Leadership Recognition Form, Each trainee 








must complete at least 3 nominations 5 and may make as many nomina- 








tions as he wishes (except he may not nominate ttimself). The com- 








pleted nomination forms are collected and reviewed. by the instructor. 






r 


The number of nominations each trainee receives is reported on the 








Recognition Summary Record^ 


f 




» 




f 
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Twentieth day 'of class- (same as tenth day):' Leadership Standing 
and Development discussions are held individually with each trainee. 
The Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms are distributed to 

trainees receiving nominations, an,d .individual coaching sessions 

. -J 

are held, * ^ ' ./ 

Additional repetitions of the cycle of collecting nominations 'and 
holding coaching sessions can be done at the discretion of each 
instructor, LRS is intended to have a major impact early in the 
course, but may^be extended, if desired," * 
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Guide for Briefing Trainees about LRS ^ ^ 

This briefing should be held' as soon as possible after the, trainee enter 
his classroom for the first time. ; Ideally, all. trainees in 'the same^ m 
classroom will rdceive their orientation, receive this briefihg, and 
begin- their course assignments together as a group at the same time. 
Trainees entering the course aii .other times should be given individual 

1 . ' ' " 

^briefings. 

Introduce the Leadership Recognition System in the following' way: 

' « t * 

. 1. " In "addition to the particular job skills you will learn 
"during* technical training, we wil^devoto oomc time to 
leadership; Specifically, during the next several weeks 
we .will participate in the Leadership Recognition System 
** \ as.,U means of identifying .effective leadership in this 
classroom. The^ purposes of the L%adership Recognition 
System are to: "* * . . 

t ' l f ' .recognize effective -leadership in the technical 
»' > . N J .^training , classroom, 

2\ aid in the development of leadership skills,, and 



K . 3. contribute to the grbwth of the whoie^man— to ? 

your growth as an effective aiijBaru V"* \ * ** 

2. Make sure each student has rfead his copy of "Leadership ; 
Recpgnition System, Trainee f .s Manual." ;: It was disti^bu£ed 
* as part of the manual for the CBDS. . 

i /-< - \ 



After ' everyone has reviewed the maiiuai; 



—discuss the definition and examples of effective class- 
room leadership; % - h f . 

— review thfc Classroom Leadership Recognition Form, draw- 
ing especial^ attention to the need to report a specific 
incident to justify nominations and the other procedures 
related to making nominations; 

--announce that the first round of nominations will Lake 
place in about two weeks; ' 

—point out that- each trainee must nominate at least 
thr ee of his cl assmates, and that he may nominate 
other , addi t Ibhal "e f f e ct i ve leaders/ in his class; °* 

—suggest that each trainee -be especially alert for An- * 
stances of leadership, and that he jot down a note as 
a remainder for when the nominations are made; 

—outline the procedures for^the leadership Standing and 
Development discussions like thisf ' "After the nomina- 
tions $ave been made and collected, I 1 11 sort them out 
and review each one. JThe n^xt day I'll meet separately 
with each of you to let you k$ow your leadership stand r' 
ing and to discuss your .leadersJfl^r in the classroom. 
The idea is to help you find out about your leadership 
"skills and to develop them." - " 

—ask; "What questions do you have?" * * 

Answer any questions that arise as well as you can. . 

The following* information may be helpful: 

o ^ The Classroom Leadership Recognition Form is completed 
*by trainees only; the instructor makes no nominations. 

o The instructor .serves as a coach, helping trainoca to 
develop^their leadership skills, especially trainees 
"Who receive few (or no) nominations. 
< \' 
p Rebognition of leadership-has no direct impact on , 
-j course grades. Rather, recognition is given in - 
„ • addition to the regular classroom performance in- . 
formation. 

■ ■ ' IkS " 
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o Nominations on the Classroom Leadership Recognition 
*■ Form should: cover leadership observed during the * 
training /day only. While leadership in the squad- 
ron is highly desirable, this system is intended to 
recognize leadership in the v ciassroam, 
• * 

W v 

o Nominations will be made on the 9th and 19th days 
of class, 'Recognition of leadership standing and 
leadership development discissions will be held on 
-the 10th and 20th class- days, ' - 

o Jtfo public posting of leadership recognition wJll bo 
made. The emphasis here is* on recognizing (and devel 
oping) the leadership of all trainees, nob Juul Lhc 
cop** performers ,* 

„. 0 g&e-4-nstguctQr will keep a record of the nominations 

^to assist in coaching trainees and to assist in evalu 
ating the LRS. 

o The Leadership Recognition System has been devised : 
to achieve the purposes announced in the' Trainee 1 s 
Manual: Recognize effective classroom leadership; i % 
^--Vaid in 'developing leadership slcills; and contrifc$t£ " 
to the growth of the whole man, the effective air- 
man, 

o The LRS is being implemented in this course and 
evaluated prior to adoption in all appropriate 
technical training courses, 

o Trainees must nominate at least 3 classmates 'for 
recognition each time the Classroom Leadership 
^Recognition Form is used. Enough copies of the 
form should be provided to each trainee so that 
he could nominate every member of his class 
' "(except himself), 

o . Self-nominations for leadership reco/rnitipn are' not 
permitted. Leadership is effective if others re- • 
^ spond to it, and this system tries tafreflect the 
responses of others, ( 

When all questions have been discussed, conclude the 
briefing stating the hope that this sys-tem vd.ll lead 
to improved skills and more positive leadership in 
the classroom, and go on to the next activity. 
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Using the" Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 
The Classroom Leadership Recognition F&rms should be distributed to 
. trainees at some convenient time off- the 9th and. 19th days of training. ~ 

E&ch trainee should be ^rv^ enough copies of the form so that he could 
nominate every other Member of^h^s class if each of them deserves^ recogni- 
tion/ Thus, if you have 8 trainees in your classroom, you should give 
each trainee 7 copies of the form* 

Trainees must nominate at least 3 fellow trainees on the Classroom Leader- 
ship Recognition Form eactfj, time it is . used. This requirement holds even 
if it is objected that only one person (or no one) was an effective leader, 
or it is difficult to think of what the person did. If a trainee still 
objects, point out that the purposfe of LRS is to help him learn to identify* 
leadership behavior, and ask him to keep trying. > 

■ / 
A justification must be written fop each nomination, even if it is brief. 

Each trainee should use only one form per nomination, and should not be 4 
permitted to nominate any person twice or more on the same day. ' * 

A trainee may not nominate himself. ' 

When collecting nominations, check to see that the trainee has nominated 
at least/3 different people and that he has.not nominated himself. Record 
the numb&^of nominations he makes on the Recognition Summary JRecord.^ 
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Classroom Leadership Recognition Form 



On this page, you are to identify a menber of your electronics 
fundamentals class vho;a you recognize as a good leader. This re- 
cognition should be based on vhat that person has done during the 
pest tvo veeks during the training day (classroom, breaks-).. The 
first' thing you should do is read the follovinc list of behaviors 
that define good classroom leadership., 

The good leaded may: 

o Show, support of other people ^behaviors, 
o Show concern and respect for the needs and fccHnr," 
of others. 

* o Treat people like individuals. * 
o Help others solve problems. ^ 
o Encourage others r.nd praise their a$cQnplishmcnts . 

o' Initiate friendships vith others. v 

o Increase the "togetherness*' and pride of ihe class, 
o Help others accomplish training goals of the class. 

How, do two things. First, vrite the name Of the person vhom you 
, recognize as a leader in the space below. 

A leader I recognise is: v - 



Second, provide your justification for nominating this person. 
Vrite out vhat this person did that makes you recognize him as 
a leader. 

This leader did the following (use only one page): 
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RECOGNITION SUMMARY RECORD ' ^ 

♦ Leadership Recognition System 

Electronics Fundcxcntaln 
Lovry Technical Training Center 

Instructor Shift 

" " " " 1 " — ■ ■ , *~ ' W ■ - - i i mm i ■ i 

Date of trainee's briefin g « . « 

Date of lot Hound Date of 2nd Round 



HunVer of r ~ : ' Kumber of 

Jforcinations Discussion ' Nominations Discussion 

Trainee Made 1 Received?-. Held? 3 Made Received Held? 



*Each trainee must nominate at least 3 of his classmates, even if *hc feels that 
none are really effective leader^,* In .collecting the Classroom Leadership 
Recognition Forns, record the nun&er of nominations each trainee makes. 

y - 

2 noccrd the ,nu.*nlcr of nominations each trainee received. 

3 Discusoionc rauot be held with every student repardless of the number of * 
noxinr.tiono he receives. 
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Guide for Coaching Trainees on Leadership 

Standing and Development 



The most significant ^ activity in the Leadership Recognition System is the 

discussion you will have with each trainee concerning his leadership stand- 
« 

ing and development of his leadership skill. This section presents sug- 
gestions for- conducting the discussions. ' 
What the trainee expects 

Trainees expect to have a brief, confidential discussion with you on 
the day following collection of the Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms. 
They expect to find out how many nominations they have received. They've ^ 
"been told they can read and keep the nominations. Each trainee knows that 
the nomination forms' (or lack of them) will help him to learn about what_*~ 
behaviors the people in his classroom respect as effective leadership. You 
will probably want to comment on any themes or consistencies that show up 
in the nominations, and also on how cluaely the reported behaviors 1 fit the 
definition of classroom leadership (do the descriptions cover all aspects 
of the definition?). Give the trainee a chance to comment on the incidents 
reported on the nominations, or to describe ^at he has done that he thinks 

is leadership (even though 'others may not have recognized it).. Finally, 

° * 

find out what the trainee would like to do aftbut his leadership in the 
classroom, and get him to set clear, specific goals relating to ways he 
wants to improve his leadership performance. m — *. 

The trainee 1 s manual for LRS emphasizes self -development, not develop- 
ment imposed or coerced by the instructor., The trainee expects vou to be 
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a coach, to help' him. Thus, yoU will have to refrain from telling him 
what to do, and instead, ask him what he wants to do and help him to dis- 
cover how to do it. 
Preparing for the discussion 

After collecting and checking off the nominations that each trainee 
makes, you can 'Start preparing for the next day's discussions. Record the 
number of nominations each trainee receives, and then read through the 
justifications for each nomination. For each trainee, jot down a feK 
notes to guide your^discussion with him. ISgbe themes^ and consistencies 
that show up in the incidents, and check to see how ihany aspects of the 
definition of leadership are covered ixx the incidents. 

Arrange for a place to hold the discussions. Since the trainee expects 
to discuds his skills .with you confidentially, a private meeting place out- 
side the classroom is needed,. The best arrangement is for you and the 
trainee to be 'seated side by side at a table in a room where there will 

be. no interruptions. Since these discussions will bo quite brief (10 Xo 

20 minutes ),vthe space is not needed for too long a time. 

Incidentally, your absence from the classroom during these discussions 

will be a nice test of the classroom leadership of your trainees. 

Once you've gotten ready to talk with every trainee, decide on the . 3 ' 

order you will see them^. Avoid talking with the top performers first or } w 

last. The same goes for the'low performers. Andfmake sure that you can 

talk to all your trainees during the same day— a delay or 'postponement can 

be very threatening. 
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Holding the discussion 

Once the trainee and you have been seated, tell him how many nomina- 
tions he has received.*. If you wish, you might also comment on his stand- 
ing relative to other trainees (be consistent—either tell all trainees 
. their relative- standing, or none of them). 

* Next, give the trainee his nominations, and allow time for him to 

read through them. When he has finished reading, add any comments you 

* -i 
have about consistencies or themes, and how well his behavior fits the 

definition of classroom leadership. 

It is best to refrain from interjecting your own observations on the 
trainee's leadership, or your own philosophy of leadership. Under some 
circumstances, though, you may need. to add your own commentary. The 
.trouble is that "preaching" can get in the way of your role as a coach - 
and helper. The focus should be on the trainee's actual behavior and the 
desired leadership behavior. 

Next, give the trainee a chance to reflect on the nominations he hao 
received. Praise his efforts when it i§ warranted. Inquire about what 
led up tb the incidents reported on the recognition forms. 

Take time to ask how wel3T the nomination forms agree with his ideas 
about his own leadership behavior. This step is especially important for 
the traine.e who receives one or no nominations, since it calls for him to 
report .and reflect on his own view of his behavior. This then leads to an 
easy transition to discussing development of skills and specific improve- 
ment of goals. 
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Finally, ask the trainee what he would like to do about improving his 

classroom leadership skills ("There's always room for improvement"). Set 
some goals, specific ones, to be checked in the near future. Clear, 
specific goals lead to. better performance than general exhortations to "do 
your best" and "try harder." It is important that the trainee select and 
specify the goals himself. He is likely to- perform better if he feels that 
the goal is his own, not one that has been imposed on him. Your role is 
to help him make his goals clear and specific, and to make sure that there 
are some benchmarks for measuring attainment of the goals. * 
Special situations * 
* The coaching on leadership standing and development can be the most 
valuable part of LRS. It will be the most "challenging to yoir &s a Technir 
cal Training Instructor. It can also present some interesting problem 
situations. Here are some tips on handling some opecbd. qHuuUomj. You'Jl 
have, to be creative and flexible in handling others that mi«ht come up. 

o j|ome trainees may get no nominations. This means that their 
leadership behavior is not perceived by their peers as worthy 
of recognition. This fact will need to be faced. It £s 
probably best to face it head on,, fairly, 'Without censure. 
• * "John, yt>u got no nominations. Your classmates didn't report 
anything they considered important leadership behavior. How 
do you feel about that?" - From this .point, you ' can discuss 
the reasons behind his reaction ("You were surprised? Why is 
that?" or "It's about what you. expected?, Why is that?% etc.),- 
you can diseucs effective leadership behavior'- (Trainee: "Well, 
I really, don't know what to do." ' Instructor: "What you can .do 
is outlined in the definition of leadership..."), or follow 
Whatever approach seems most: promising. If the trainee comments 
that he has been trying to be a leader, ask him to describe what 
he has done. This should be sufficient to move the discussion 
to profitable lines. 
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You might want to ask a trainee to make lip examples of behaviors ' 
that are worthy of leadership recognition. Reviewing the leader- 
ship definition would be one approach. Reviewing the sample 
Classroom Leadership Recognition Forms in the Trainee's Manual 
would be another. Or it might be proper sometimes to ask him to 
recollect the incidents he reported in justifying his nominations 
of other trainees. The point is to make sure that the trainee 
understands what behaviors are viewed as effective leadership. 

Even a low ability trainee who is performing poorly on exams can 
exhibit .leadership behaviors in the classroom and during breaks. 
Such instances will require your special attention. 

might want to hold extra coaching sessions. 

The nominations might reflect popularity- as much as. they reflect 
leadership behavior. You will need to make sure that the focus 
is on leadership. 

If a trainee gives you the impression that he doesn't care 
about LRS or developing his leadership skills, you should 
discuss his views with UiiA* Make sure he understands the 
purposes' of LRS as stated in the Trainee's Manual, and em- 
phasize the value to him' of improving and usinj? positive 
leadership skills, both in the Air B'orce and elsewhere.- 

Be sure to give praise when it is deserved. 
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LEADERSIttP PLAKNINO 



(l) Your Kame_ 
Date 



(g) Behavior 



(3) Difficulty (I) Amount (5) Importance 



(6) Ke^Bchavior: 



(T) Actions to be 
taken in next- 
two veeks: 



(8) Person or persons involved: 



ERLC 
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Scone Insights into Behavior Development: ^Action Learning Case Study. 

Purpose . The purpose of this exercise isto demonstrate leadership 

behaviors to the class in a way that allows them to see some ■ 
of the problems in leading others.. They should gain insights 
into leadership behaviors through their participation, observa- 
tion, and discussion of the situation to be presented. - 

■< 

Preparation. Review the case materials provided in this exercise very cldsely. 

r " Reading the sets of informat.ior^will help y|u anticipate be- 
-TTr-r-^ fi a vior a tha t will occur arid^iffte you r planning for discussion _ 



of the case after its completAori'. This material consists of 
eight parts: specific procedures for you to follow (detailed 

' "* . below), a general information sheet, information sheets for each 
of "the four students to be directly involved in the case, in- 
structions for observers, and a set of guidelines to assist you 

, _ ■ in leading discussion of the case. Everyone in your class will 

be> involved in the case-, but you will have to select four people 
to perform as the four persons who will be given the parts to . 
play7\Tr>^seIe?es^hose who you think will give it*a sincere 
effort. 

Procedure . Here are the steps you should take to lead. the Behavior Develop- 
Jj ^ ment Case Study. 

8 * i i. At the beginning of the session,, state the purpose of 

the case study to the class. (The general purpose is 

A o in their Student's Manual, but they have no more speci- 

I • ' - , fic information). The purpos'e is stated -on the first 
4 / p a ge of this exercise. You should also say that the case • 

will allow ,all of us in the class to see how people react 
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in, a hypothetical leadership situation. The students 
* can compare what happens here with their oWn leader- 
ship behaviors. « 

2. Select the four people to be^Sapi Maier, Joe Porter, 
Bill Tiffin, and Pete Mayo* Iftform the others that 
they will be observers and that their ..observations 
are an important part of the exercise. 

3* Distribute the' General Information sheet and read it 
aloud to everyone as they. look it over. All people 
gfet this sheet. 

k. distribute the appropriate information sheet to Sam 
Maier afid the observer sheets to each observer. Tell 
them to read their sheets over, vriaile you talk to the 
other three people. v » - 



5. Have two chairs at the front of the room. Have Maier 
sit in- one, with the other empty but facing him. While 
the others are reading, take Porter, Tiffin, and Mayo 
out of the room and give each his Information Sheet to 
read. Try to keep these three people samevihat separ- 
ated so they don' 1 1« talk to each other,. Tell Porter p 
you'll call him to. the room in about 2* "minutes; tell 
Tiffin you'll call him in about 10 minutes; and tell 

jy'£Maya you 1 11 call him in about 20 minutes. 



6. iSp^n to the roam and allow a minute or two for Maier 
• artel Observer si^to finish' reaching. When Maier has 

finished tellhik that "class is over' 1 and Porter will 
-be coming by soon. Then call Porter back into the room 
1 (#he empty chair). Maier will then begin a discussion 

with him.. 

. Let the discussion go for 5 minutes or until Maier and^ 
Porter have finished,, whichever comes first. • Have 
Porter return to his place, in the class arid call Tiffin 
into the rpom. He .takes Porter, Is. old pjLace fo^ dis- 
cussion with Maier. Let- this discussion procesd-for' 
10 minutes i£ necessary. Then send Tiffin bac*k to his 
spot and briiig- Mayo in for, another 10 minute discussion 
with Maier. When this has 'ended, the action part of 
•the case is over. 

. Return Maier and Mayo to regular chairs in the* group and 
begin discussion of the case by turning to your Discus- 
sion Guidelines. Continue the discussion for the next 
15-20 minutes to see what the men have learned from 
the experience. <„, 
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% Take, a v short;>reak.and go; on to the, next .part ,of\ the 
sixth sessio&i . „ • . 





Instructor's Discussion Guidelines 



1. Have two or three observers report to the group on what they 
saw happening in the three scenes. 

' - . - - 

2. Have Maier, Porter, ELffitf, and Mayo read their information^ 
sheets to the class. Then askfor pointS N< about the partici- 
pants 1 roles that the observers and, Maier hadn 1 1 seen before. 

3. Analyze what happened in the discussion process you just 
observed. £Ery to get the' group to pay attention to issues 

_ like the following: , * 

a. How did Maier attempt to show leadership behaviors? 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



f. 



Was Maier consistent in 'the way he approached. the 
leadership problem with each of this three men when 
their discussion .started? 

What were the outcomes of Maier 1 s leadership attempts? 
What happened to • each of the other .three people? Was 
Maier "successful 11 ? ' ~ ^ 

What were the effects on Maier?, How did he handle each 
situation as it progressed and new information become 
-available to him about the guy in the other chair? 
( Note : Byjtfcis time, the discussion should have revealed 
the basic point that- people differ widely and a , 
leadership approach which is effective if you're " f 
dealing with a "Porter," knight not be appropri- 
ate, or would require some change, for another 
kind of person). 

If Maier f s' behaviors were not successful, or backfired, 
try to determine why this was so. 

Discuss what a "Maier! 1 might do when confronted with 
differences in opinion. Be careful here. Try'^to get 
as many suggestions as you can; but don't force any 
premature conclusions/ The goal here is to "make people 
aware of potential problems, not to find a "right"- 
solution. 

Close' the discussion by asking everyone to try to relate 
wh&t happened in this session to any problems he may have 
encountered so far in his own classroom behavior develop- 
ment. This should provide a transition point for moving 
tq arialysis of class progress in* behaviors-development and 
\jjhat might be done in the days ahead; 



Information for Observers 
You are about to overhear discussions between Airman Maier and three 
other people in' succession; , Airman JPorter, Airman Tiffin, and Sergeant 
Mayo, Watch what happens and form your own conclusions about it. Look 
for the following points: * 

a. What is Maier trying to do in each case? 

b, Is whatever he is doing working out well? 

c # What is Maier doing right? What is he doing wrong? , 
What is his major objective?' What types of leader- 
ship behaviors is he demonstrating? 

d. What are the feelings and goals of Porter, Tiffin, 
and Mayo? \ 

~~ ' e, ' How does Mayo use his higher rank does he)? 

Jot- down notes as you listen. Do not enter iftto the discussion. You 

will'be asked -'for your comments when the discussion has ended. 
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; Information for Sam Mater 

You are an airman basic enrolled in the fundamental §lectronics 
technical training course. You are about halfway throuJft the course 
and have been performing very veil on your projects and Scaminations. 
Unfortunately, not all of the other people in the. class have been doing 
so well. You think this is unfortun$1»r-#ecause of several! reasons : 
1. You have a sincere commitment to the Air Forehand its 
goals of serving the country, so you want all of your' 

x fellow trainees to become electronics experts and succeed 

> 

in training. 

2i\ You have a genuine concern for the welfare of other 

people., You have been brought up to respect the fkeling^ 
of others, and have always tried to "look out for the 
other guy. 1 ' 

3. You feel that helping and cooperating with the other men 
will improve attitudes and morale of the group, which 
vill contribute to their effectiveness in Gaining. 
Three of the men in your group seem to be having particular difficulty 
in their work* Since you are on the LCI training system, you haven't 
Bad uniph time^ or reason, to talk with any o£ these guys or get to know 
them. You <Jon*t even know what their problems are. They might or might 
npt be trying hard; in fact, they might or might not be caring about 
their performance. But you have seen them moping and grumbling around 




the classroom sifter their last 'couple of block tests— so something must 
be wrong. x % 

You have decided to sefe what you can do to help each of them. The 
three men, Airman Joe Porter, Airman Bill Tiffin, and Sergeant Pete Mayo 
are all here in class. When the instructor signals that class time is 
ovej^you are going to approach them to try to learn about their problems 
and giVe them help and support. You will spend a' few minutes with Joe, 
then Bill, then Pete. t 1 
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Information for Joe Porter 
You are a basic airman in the fundamfental electronics technical *. 
training course. You are about halfway through the course and have 
gotten there by the skin of your teeth. Things have really been ftoin^ 
badly. You've had: to repeat two block tests arid barely passed the rest. 
You wish you were doing better, but Just can't seem to catch on to the 
material. Since^you are working on the LCI system, you haven't botjhered 

to talk to any of your ^classmates about your problems besides, it 

"""would probably be embarrassing. Though you've done well in school, you 
have suddenly found it>4iard to deal with mechanical things. The math 
ccmes pretty easy-r^*ft once you get to that work bench on your own 
you feel lost . - 

There's one gray in the class you would really like to talk to. 
k j Sari Maier seems like a nice, easy-going guy you would like to make 
^,-friends with. He's also sharp in electronics and does his work quickly 
and easily. It would be nice if he offered to ftive you a hand. You , 
feel sure he could teach you something and pick up your spirits. But 
you're not sure he would take time to help end you don't want to make 
a fool of yourself by making the first contact. So now you are plugging 
along as usual but waiting for Sam to say something to you. If he 
doesn't, you'll really have to give serious thought to whether you're 
ftoing to be able to cut it in this specialty field. 
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Information' for Pete Mayo 
You are a sergeant in the electronics fundamentals technical 
.training course and not all happy 'about it. The course is about 
half ovir an£ you haven't been performing up to par* This is the 
first /time you've had £ny trouble in your Air Force career, though, 
and yoir are confident that you ccn make it on your ovn if you apply 
yourself and try harder. You've probably Just "been away from a school 
classroom too long and are having a hard time getting into a new 
specialty. You originally thought it would he a good move to switch 
over to this field hut have "become disillusioned with the whole thing. 
But things should get "better. You have enjoyed a successful career 
so far, hy getting things done and gaining the respect of those you've 
dealt with. This is no time to cop out, especially since there are 
younger, greener kids in this class who might consider you an example. 

Lately you've noticed that one guy in the class, Sam Maier,-tias 

< 

"been watching you pretty closely. You wonder what he's up to, especially 
since he caught you griping to. yourself ahout that last exam you botched 
up. He seems like a nice, guy and you suspect he'll probably try to 
talk to you to help -you over the rough parts of the read. But this 
is the last thing you need! You have no particular grudge against 
Sam, but your performance is really none of his business. You've 
always been sort of independent and won't take chajcity from anybody, 
particularly a fresh recruit out of basic. If he's so good, he should 
get done with his work and get out faster, like you're supposed to do 
in LCI courses. You can take care of yourself^ j 
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J • s Information for Bill Tiffin 



You aire a "basic airman in the fundamental electronics technical 
training course . You. .are about halfway through the course and have not 
"been doing top veil on yoii§c^ro,}ects and exams. This doejsn't really 
bother you too much, so long as you get "by. What does "bother you-is 
that nobody else really seems to care about you, or anyone else but 
themselves. What this program needs is some social life. If you 
could get together with a classmate you might be able to have-a good time 
and find some interesting extracurricular things to do that would take 
some of the edge off a dull training day. Af$er all, there are ♦ 
thousands of electronics specialists in the Air Force, but how many happy 

ones are there? And, as you see it, that's what life is all about . 

enjoying yourself with other people. Bather than worrying about 
hitting 95 on a block test, you think you would be better off making 
some close friends. 

The one guy you would really like to bud<?y-up with is Sam Maier, 
who is in your class and seems cool. It would be great to talk to him 
aftez 1 class and see what you could get going between you. You might 
be able to organize a friendly game, or double date with a couple of 
nic£ blonds you know from the WAF squadron. You figure you'll let Sam 
make the first move though. If he opens the door to friendship, you'll 
certainly take advantage of the offer. A guy could go nuts if he's 
deprived of friendship for too long in the military. 

- ■ •£ • 
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Table F-l \ 
\ Airmen Attitudes Toward Training Items 

fe< '' ' 

1« Your Instructor in, torts course -> Taking into /account how effective 
a teacher he is and how he gets ^along with h£s students, 

2, The System 6% Rewards associated with beimr an effective student in 
' this training program - Taking into account what rewards are available 
and what ^ne- must do to get them* 

• HQ •• ' 

3* YcKr FelJ^ow Trainees in this training course - Taking into account how 
velj. oi^er students wake this class profitable for you, how well 



stud^rits get along with one another » and the general togetherness 
of your c]^ass group. 



The Content this pourse - Taking into account the interest , 
importance/ and /challenge of the, material required of you in the 
course* * \' 

5» Your own Progress in the course - Taking, into account how well you 
are doing in terms of performance an£ how quickly you are mastering 
the material, * 

6, Your Overall satisfaction with this course - Taking into account 

^ generally all factors which are responsible for how satisfied you are, 

7« The United States Air Force - Thinking generally of the system as 
it is operating and affecting your life. 

8. Your own Personal Develop ment during the training you have had so far - 
Taking into account the confidence you have in your abilities to go * 
out and perform effectively in your Air Force Job, 

9, How much effort are you putting into ttflcvtraining course; how hard have 
you honestly tried, regardless of how veil you are doing grade-vise7 

10, Finally, as of how you feel today, would you recommend to a new airman 
who was your friend that he get involved in this technical training 
program? 

Instructor Assessment of Students' Effectiveness Items 

#■ 

1, Showing initiative in the class 

2 % Knowledge of substantive material taught in the oourse 

3* • Communication skills 

h. Getting along with classmates 

5« Overall performance in^the course 

6. Exerting effort and applying himself to the training task 
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Table F-2 

Means from Airmen Attitudes Toward Training and Instructor's 
Assessment of Student's Effectiveness from Baseline 



Treatment (N « 86) Across Administrations 

ADM 1 * ADM 2^ ADM 3 ADM U 





Mean 


o,i;. 


Me&n 


o,D, 


Mean 


S,D, 


Mean 


'S.D. 


l 


U.68 


0,62 


u. 61 


0,75 ' 


it, 67 


0,73 


U.59 


0.7 1 * 


2 


3,M 


1,01 


3.>»7 


1.05 


3.28 


0,95 


3.11* 


1,07 


3 


U,U0 


0,83 


i». 31 


0,81 . 


1*.30 


0.79 


U.18 


0,77 


1* 


U.26 


0,99 


u. 31 


0,85 


1*.10 


0,98- 


3.87 


1,02 


5 . 


U,26 


0,80 


It.Olt 


0*,91 , 


3.87 


1,05 


3.70 




6 


l».o6 ' 


0,85 


lt.Olt 


0,95 


3,86 


1,00 


3.7** 


1.00 


7 


3,39 


1.25 


3.3»* 


' 1,13 


3.38 


1.18 


3.37 


1,26 


8 


"If, 09 


0,91 


It. 06 


0,86 


3.99 


0.83 


U.OU 


0,82 


9 


i«.07 


0,8p* 


■^3.96 


0,87 ' 


3,95 


0,78 


3.96 


0,82 


10 


3.82 

f 


0,99 


3.58 


1.0k 


3.51 


1,05 


3 . U2. 


lv08 


1 


3.55 


6.70 


3.77 


0,78 


3.67 


0,75. 


3.75 


0,88 


2 


3.52 


0,78 


3.5»* 


0,89 


3.1*9 


0.99 


3.55 


0.95 


3 


3.25 


0.58 




0,73 


3.1*3' 


0,8** . 


3.M 


0,81 


1» 


3.2l» 


0.57 


3.38 


0,71 


3.1*5 


.0.72 


3.1*8 


0,75 


5 


3.51 


0.67 


3.77 


0,88 


3.65 


0,95 


3.55 


1.06 


6 


3.71* 


0,71 


3.87 


0.75 


3,79 


0,85 . 

( 


3.80 


0.9** 


\ 
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Table F-3 

Means from Airmen Attitudes Toward Training and Instructor's 
Assessment. of Student's Effectiveness from LATS 
Treatment (N « 56) Across Administrations 

ADM o 3 6 .._^^ ADM k 
Me an S ♦ D ♦ Me an S • D « 
i*.63 0,59 ^.69 0,51 
3,06 l.ll*, 2,9b 1,2U 
It, 32 0,6V U.1+0 0.66 
3 , 99>c -0 •> -3r83- • • -0 ,-9k 
3.85 0.98 3.79 0,87 

1 

it. 00 0,80 3.67 
3.80 l.oit 3.81 
3.98 0.77 h,06 





ADM 1 


ADM 2 


Variables 


Mean 


S.D, 


Me^n 


S.D, 


1 


It, 63 


0,62 


Jt.59, 


0,68 


2 


3.52. 


1.13 


3.23 


1.2U 


. 3 


\\\% 


0,69 


It, 32 


0*7^ 




It, 13 




It. 13 


1.10 


5 • 


iti6 


0,90 


3.82 


1,03 




.lt,0lt 


0;88 


3,95 


1.07 


7 


3,78 


1,07- 


3,81t 


1,05 


8 1 


lt,2lt 


0,88 


Jt.13 


0,81. 


9 


3.81t 


0,83 


3,88 


0,85 


10 


It, 07 


1,00 


3,77 


1.01 



0. 96 

1. 'lp^ 



<w> <*a=v tea, « o o ~» 

3,93 0.77 3.83 
3.69 1.01*^.3 .63 



0,80 ' 

d'/sir 

1.0U.. 



A 


1 


3,57 


0,83 


3.W 


0.87 


3,80 


0^85 


3,62 


0,86 


8 
8 


2 . 


3. -52 


0.91 


3,36 


0.82 


3.^2 


0.83 


3.U.2 


0.77 


e 

8 


3 


3.59 


0,86 


3,1^ 


0,62 


3,38 


0,78 


3.23 


0,6k 


8 

m 


, It 


£.63 


0.88 


''3.23 


0/50 


3M- 


0.7U . 




0,63 


e 

n 


5 ' 


"T 3,70 


0.89 


3.5»» 


0,7^ 


3.56, 


0.83 


3.^3 


0.75 


t- 

8 


6 


3,76 


0.79 


'3,66 


0,72 


3,87 . 


0.70 


3.68 


0,80 
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Table F-k 

^ Means from Airmen Attitudes Toward Training and Instructor's 
Assessment of Student's Effectiveness from LRS 
Treatment (H = 53) Across Administrations' 




ADM 



' ADM 3 
Mean S.D, 



0,60 * U,65 



<99>» ;'$.83 

^•33 01 0.7&/ ! ; *mo 

3,85 '-♦^L.& ,4^3.67 



1,33 
0,66 
1.08 ; 
1.21 
0.98* 
1.00 
0.93 
0.78 
1.18 



3,27 

U.12 
3-67 
3.88 
3.78 
1*.08 
3.9* 
3,71 



0,60 
1.29 

0.97 

0.97 

1.03 

1.03^ 

0.89 

0.66 

1.08 



ADM U 
Mean S.D. 



U.78 
3.22 
kA3 
U,08 
3. 51* 
3.97 
U.03 
I4.08 
it. 00 
3.65 



0.U8 
1.23 
0.80 
0.76 
1.02 
0.76 
0.80 
0.6U 
0.75 
1.03 



<yr > ;"!r*^ - A— 

V * ' 

~'« 


-1 

»» 


3.i&>- 


Ot57-^ 


3.53 


0.70 


3.6k 


0.72, 


3.58 


O.85 


^2 


3.2»' 


0.51* 


3.28 


0.75 


3.52 


0.7U 


3.1»0 


1.00 


> * 


3 


3.0lf: 


0.52 x 


3.35 


0.63 


3.22 


0.58 


3.1*1* 


0.85 


8 

m 


l» 


3.15 


0.1»1 


3.28 


0.57 


3.22 


0.51 


•3.58 


0.79< 


e . 
n 


5 


3.30 


0.58 


3.39 


O.85 


3.56 


0.8U 


3.1»6 


0.85 


t 
s 


6 


3.3U 


0.59 


3.6l J 


0.80 


3.56 


- 0.73 


3.75 


0.89 
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Table F-5 

$ — Means from Airmen Attitudes Toward Training and Instructor's. 
**> Assessment of Student's Effectiveness from CBDS 
Treatment (N c 36) Across Administrations 
- ADM 1 ADM 2 ADM 3 , ADM k 



Variables 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D.' 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 


J».72 


0.70 




0,66 


fc.7l* 


0.62 


U 60 




2 


3.1»2 


1.27 


3.19 


1.23 


3.32 


1.39 


3.U0 


1.19 


3 


1».61» 


0.6l» 


*.6l 


0.61 


U.6B 


0.6U 


1*.5»» 


0,70 


il 


1».1»2 


0.81 


V.18 


0.73 


. ^.29 


0.91 


J».09 


0,98 


5, 


}.03 


1.11 


3.85 


1.20 


3.85 


1.11 


3.97. 


0.79 


6 


li.lfc 


0.72 


1*.09 


0.91 


1*.18 


0.90 


3.77 


1.1* 


7 


3.67 


1,10. 


3.73 


1.13 


3.79 


1.15 


3. '83 


l.oU 


8 


J».25 


0.77 


fc.06 


0.79 


l».2l» 


0.70 


3.9 1 * 


0.87 


9 


1».'22 


0.72 


*.12 


0.7 1 * 


U.27 


0.71 


1».23 


0.81 


"10 


1».17 


0.78 


- 3.78 


1.10 


3.88 


1.00 


3.71 


1.02 


1 


3.36 


0.5 1 * 


3.39 


0.57 


3^52 


0.71 


3.J»6 


0.82 


■ 2 


3.25 


0.50 


3.18 


0.91 


3.32 


0.90 


3V3»» 


0,80 


3 


3*. 19 


0.53 


3,11 


0.57 
• 


3.32 


0.63 


''3.23 


0.65 


1» 


3.19 


0.53 

t 


3.11 


0.32 


3.36^ 


0157 


3.1»0 


0.70 


6 


3.19 
3.^5 


o,Uo 
^0,50 


3.21 
'3.29 


0,88 


3.3^ 

> 

f 

; 


0>91 
O.65 


3.37 
3.51 


0,91 
0.85 
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Table F-6 

L 

Means from Airmen Attitudes Toward Training from Control 
Group at Chanute Air Force Base (N = 69) 



ADM 1 



ADM J? 

r 



ADM 3 



ADM It 



Variables 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S,D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 


It. 67 


0,66 


l*. 71 


0,52 


It. 39 


0.82 


It, 20 


1.05 


2 


U.00 


0.89 


1».<* 


0,93 


U.00 


0,89 


It, 03 


0,92 


3 


U.20 


0,83 


U.38 


0.6k 


It. 30 


O.69 
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Table F-8 . 
Intdrcorrelations Among Aptitudes From Airmen 
in all Treatments at Lovry Air Force Base* 
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APPENDIX G 

The Instructor Opinions About Training Questionnaire 
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Instructor Opinions About Training 

Below are several statements relevant to an instructor's role in the technical 
training program. Indicate the extent to which you agree with each statement by 
checking one of the five spaces belov each statement, 

1. I feel free to teach" my -classes the vay I vant to teach them. 



Strongly 'agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree # 

2. I am rewarded for a teaching job that t do well. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

t agree nor disagree 

3. I get a good variety of activities in my instruction Job. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree 

The routine paperwork I have to do is excessive. 



Strongly agree ' Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Agree nor disagree 

5, Offering incentives to trainees for doing well wouia be a good way to improve 
morale. 



Strongly agree . Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree - 

6, Offering incentives to trainees for doing well would be a good way to improve 
performance . 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral, neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree r 

7. I do too much administrative work and not enough- instruction. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree 

8. I wouldf'like to spend extra time with slower students in remedial training. 



Strongly agree Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree 

9, It would be" a, g5oj4 ^jfetea to have ejctra training time with the best students 
to give them &xtfa advanced inctrttction they won't get in class. 



Strongly agr.ee Agree Neutral; neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 

agree nor disagree 

10. I like to experiment with new approaches to instruction even though I may 
not be sure they will wcfrk out well. 



Strongly agree Agree—- L Neutral4 i\jit>>er Disagree Strongly fcisagre.* 

aeree nor„disagr?e - — . 
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II. Being a -technical instructor is a difficult Jcfo. 



Strongly agree Agree . Neutral; neither Disagree 

agree nor disagree V 

12. Being a technical instructor ii a satisfying Joo* 



Strongly Disagree 



Strongly agree 



Agree 



lleutral; neither 
agree nor disagree 



Disagree Strongly Disagree 
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